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‘ Ya [ cf upon NOW 
for NEW FREE CATALOG 


Your name and address on the coupon brings 
FREE to you the greatest KalamazooStove, 
Range and Furnace catalog of all time 

It displays over 200 styles and sizes—many 
in full color — more bargains than in 20 big 
stores — new stoves—new ideas — new color 
combinations — new features. It quotes rock- 
bottom, direct-to-you FACTORY PRICES. 








Now the Stove of Your Dreams 
for As Little As 18c a Day 


Easy credit—Easy terms. Kalamazoo 
quality—FACTORY PRICES. 200 styles 
and sizes to choose from. Learn how 
more than 950,000 satisfied customers 
have saved money by dealing with ‘‘A 
Kalamazoo Direct to You.” Find out why 
Kalamazoo, established over 35 years, is 
now doing the biggest business in its 
history. Learn why Kalamazoo can give 
you better quality at a lower price. Mail 
coupon for new FREE Catalog! 


“Oven That Floats in Flame” 


This new catalog tells you about the 
great Kalamazoo plants, occupying 26 
acres, employing an army of men, mak- 
ing nothing but our own stoves and fur- 
naces that are sold direct to you. It 
shows the scientific Testing Laboratory 
that insures the highest standard of qual- 
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WHY wear yourself out with a WORN-OUT stove 
when you can have a new KALAMAZOO for... 


ity for every Kalamazoo. It describes 
the numerous Kalamazoo features; such 
as the prize-winning ‘‘Oven That Floats 
in Flame,” “‘Ripple Oven Bottom,” Cop- 
per Reservoirs, Non-Scorch Lids, Enam- 
eled Ovens, etc. 


Porcelain Enamel Stoves 


In this finely illustrated catalog you will 
thrill at the new-style Porcelain Enamel 
Combination Gas, Coal and Wood 
Ranges, and Coal and Wood Ranges; so 
beautiful and colorful that you won’t be 
content until you have one for your very 
own—Porcelain Enamel Circulating 
Heaters, including the famous Franklin 
and the new, ultra-modern Century, the 
handsomest, sturdiest ever seen — Fur- 
naces—both pipe and pipeless. (Send 
rough sketch of your rooms for FREE 
plans.) Mail coupon today! 


Buy Your Stoves Direct from 
the Men Who Make Them 


Kalamazoo Improvements and Designs 
are modern, but Kalamazoo Quality is 
still the good, old-fashioned kind. We 
still build into every Kalamazoo the same 
high grade materials, the same fine work- 
manship that over 950,000 customers 
have known for ¥3 of a century. We are 
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FRANKLIN 


20° FIRE DOOR 22% FIRE Por 


18¢ a day at the FACTORY PRICE! 


specialists, building nothing but stoves 


and furnaces. 


When you deal with 


Kalamazoo, you deal direct with the 
Factory—direct with the men who 


a 


furnaces. 


ctually make your stoves and 
Don’t pay more than the 


FACTORY PRICE—mail coupon to- 
day for the nation’s greatest stove and 
furnace guide-book! 


What This Catalog Offers You 


1. Cash or Easy Terms— Year to Pay — 
as little as 18c a day. 
2.30 Days FREE TRIAL— 360 Days 


5. 
6. 


Approval Test. 


. 24 Hour Shipment — Safe Delivery 
Guaranteed. 


- $100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee of 
Satisfaction. 


5 Year Parts Guarantee. 
FREE Furnace Plans. 


Address all mail to Factory at Kalamazoo. 
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HE KALAMAZOO STOVE CoO., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Warehouses: Utica, N. Y.; Akron, Ohio; 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Springfield, Mass. 





Bo Diverter 


$ Save $ Seve $ Save $ Save $ Same $ Save $ Sane $ 


s i | KALAMAZOO ‘STOVE | Co., Mfrs. 


City... 


(It costs only 1c to mail this coupon. Paste or copy it on the back of a Govt. Post Card) 


3 Rochester Avenue, etuniogee, Michigan 

Dear Sirs: Please send me your Free Catalog. 
Check articles in which you are interested. 
Coal and Wood Range [] 

Comb. Coal, Wood and Gas Range [] 
Heater [J 


Oil Stove [J 


Furnace [] 


(Please Print Na me Plainly) 


State........... ; 
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As « ‘coming events cast their shadows before,” the little pictures on this 
page give you the high points of interest in Successful Farming this month. 
Of course, the Dionne “quints” come first—the whole world lov es them.... 
More farm homes to have electricity is the good news I am happy to announce 
after having sent an able reporter to study the situation thoroly. . . . Can 
they sing—these Midwest farm folks? You are going to be thrilled by their 
accomplishments in Opera Comes from the Prairies. Here are the stars of 
the cast in their costumes. And for the money which pays for the ba- 
bies, the electricity, and the music—here comes the livestock! This is the 
first of a series of articles to run thru the winter. A specially interesting 
time is ahead for those who like to read the livestock material in Successful 
Farming. An expert has spent several weeks driving thru our states to collect 
material on marketing practices, breed news, future prospects. . . . Our 
poultry friends are also promised some interesting new things in their depart- 
ment. . . . I said the “high points’’—these are just samples! 


“Farm relief,” explained one good Illinois farmer to his friend from town, 
“is what you consumers get when you buy pork chops at 20 cents a pound 
that cost us 30 cents a pound to produce.” 


I am convinced that Midwest farmers should be deeply concerned about 
foreign markets which are not so hopelessly lost as some extremists think. 
Monetary stabilization thruout the world must come first, then removal of 
trade restrictions, and finally, tariff revision. I welcome any feasible new in 
dustrial uses for farm products, too. But after doing our best, some big ad- 


justments, call them reductions if you care to, must be made in farm produc- 


tion. To make them I vote with R. M. Evans, ’ chairman of the Lowa corn-hog 
committee, who favors working out a soil conservation program. Like the 
other plans it will take time, and present adjustment machinery, as little as 
I like it, will be needed. It is true the AAA program has soil conservation as 
a secondary objective. I believe the public can be sold much easier on a pro- 
gram which has soil conservation for its primary objective. 


My interest was aroused at a recent farm picnic to see the girls carefully 
gather up the remains of the meal to take home for the hens. There were few 
scraps; and I suspect there were 200 or 300 hens. Why bother? The girls were 
simply reflecting their training in thrift. The frugality taught our farm 
young people must always make them the backbone of the nation. Those girls 
came from well-to-do homes, too. Sometimes I think 
thrift has made farm people too patient when they 
should be doing more to get their Just division of na- 
tional income. 


Onoda) 
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JAMES BAUSCH, Olympic D: 

cathlon Champion, says: “I’) 

been a Camel smoker for yea: 

Camels are so mild they don't 
get my wind or cut down my e: 

durance. And Camel is a better- 
tasting cigarette. Never flat 
always rich and mellow.” 
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JENNIE ROONEY, famous circus aerial- y. 
ist, says: “I have to guard my wind. It 
means a lot to me that Camels, be- 


ing so mild, do not get my wind.” 

RIP COLLINS, home- 
run king of the St. 
Louis Cardinals. ;y 
“Here's the best a et Ss 

% 4 
proof I know that Sa 
Camels are mild,” 
Rip says.’ “They never 





BRUCE BARNES, the 
tennis champion, 
comments: “Camels 
are so mild! They 
never cut my wind 
—and I smoke a lot 
too. Their flavor? Al- 
ways rich and good!” 


get my wind.” 














WILLIE MACFAR- 
LANE, former U. S. 
Open Champion, 
adds: “You hear a 


lot about mildness. 


—AND FARM ERS Camels are so mild 


they don’t get my 


LIKE CAM EL'S wind or my nerves.” 
MILDNESS TOO! 


“WHAT I'VE READ about the 
athletes smoking Camels squares 








de A. BROOKS, 32 with my own experience,” says 
and’33 All American &- i Edward Cross. ‘I know Camels 


Lacrosse Team: ““No 7 2 mild. So I 


are never worry 


matter how many about nerves or wind.” 
I smoke, Camels 

never upsetmynerves 

or get my wind.That’s 

real mildness!” 





> S - 3 i } an r . ’ 
YOU CAN SMOKE EP8 ga) COSTLIER TOBACCOS! 
ALL YOu WANT! MES Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
So . 


—Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 





© 1985. B. 3. Revnelds Tob. Co. = (Signed) R. J. REYNOLDs ToBAccO CoMmPANy, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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FARMING 


What Is New in Farming 


AND 
Volume XXXII 


: TIPS THAT YOU CAN USE TODAY 


Vt Clarkan, a beardless 


soft winter wheat, has proved to be a 
good variety in extensive compari- 
sons with other varieties in eastern 
Kansas. It is about as winter-hardy 
as Harvest Queen and ripens at 
about the same time, showing higher 
resistence to flag smut and leaf rust 
han Harvest Queen and about equal- 
ing Queen in resistance to stinking 
smut, stem rust, and Hessian fly. 
Milling qualities are satisfactory. It 
was produced by Earl G. Clark, a 
Kansas farmer best known to wheat 
growers as the producer of Blackhull 
wheat.—A. L. C., Kans. 

Cheyenne winter wheat has proved 
consistent in its superiority tests at 
the University of Nebraska during 
the years 1928-1934. It has a stiff 
straw, prolific stooling, and a short, 
erect head. It seems adapted to the 
same area as Kanred, which it re- 
sembles in many respects. During its 
test period at Lincoln, Nebraska, it 
made an average of 38.5 bushels.— 


G, a Nebr. 
BARLEY. Nobarb is a smooth- 


awned, six-rowed, winter variety re- 
sulting from a cross between Tennes- 
ee Winter and the smooth-awned 
pring barley known as the Velvet. 
he cross was made at the Univer- 
ity of Maryland Experiment Sta- 
tion in 1926. Selections have been 









made which carry the winter-hardi- 
ness and the smooth awn character- 
istics. In fact, the best of these selec- 
tions appear to be about as winter- 
hardy as the Tennessee Winter bar- 
ley. They have yielded higher than 
Tennessee Winter and appear to 
have a lower percentage of hull than 
the standard variety grown in the 
winter barley area in the United 
States. Commercial supplies will not 
be available, however, until 1936. 


PEARS. After four consecutive 
years of fruiting under observation 
in the variety orchard at the Ohio 
Experiment Station, Wooster, the 
Gorham pear is now recommended 
for limited commercial planting. 
Early indications suggest that it is 
more blight-resistant than Bartlett. 
The fruit is quite similar to Bartlett 
in type. The flesh is white, juicy, and 
of a remarkably fine grain. The va- 
riety originated at the New York 
Experiment Station. 


STEERS. Three years of trials at 
the Michigan Experiment Station 
have demonstrated that silage is a 
better and cheaper form in which to 
use corn for steers than when the 
plant is placed in shocks. Ten ani- 
mals receiving silage gained an aver- 
age of 303 pounds in 165 days, while 
those getting ground shock corn 
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Left: Heads and grains of a new 
soft winter wheat called Clarkan 


Below: The Gorham pear is now be- 
ing recommended to Ohio growers 
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gained 278 pounds in the same period. 
Those fed shock corn without grind- 
ing gained 258 pounds in the test. 


HORSES. Sleeping sickness among 
work horses in New York state and 
also in several Midwestern states is 
reported to have caused serious losses 
recently. Symptoms are disturbance 
of appetite, lack of spirit, and weak- 
ness. These are quickly followed by 
sleepiness, grinding of the teeth, and 
walking in circles. Recommended 
treatment includes isolation, thoro 
cleaning and disinfection of quarters 
with a lye solution, and the absence 
of biting insects. Commercially pre- 
pared serum [ Continued on page 61 































THE NEW FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRE WILL ENABLE YOU 
TO USE YOUR CAR, TRUCK AND 
TRACTOR IN ALL KINDS OF WEATHER 


‘Te body of this tire is built with patented 
Gum-Dipped Cords, giving it extra strength and 
greater flexing ability without creating heat, the 
greatest enemy of tire life. 





Scientifically designed 
tread (patent applied for) 
has continuous bars pre- 

venting bumping on paved 
roads—it is self cleaning in 
mud and in soft ground 
—no chains needed, 


Two extra layers of 
Gum-Dipped cords to 
hold massive non-skid 
tread to tire body. 


Wee 


Le, Gum-Dipped cord body 


gives extra strength for 
strains of heavy pulling 
at low pressures. 


The extra-heavy super traction tread on this tire 
is scientifically designed to prevent the bumpiness on 
smooth roads that is so objectionable in other tires 
designed for traction in soft ground. This heavy self- 
cleaning tread, required to withstand unusual pulling 
traction and strains, is securely locked to the cord 
body by Firestone’s patented construction of two 
extra Gum-Dipped cord layers the 


These new and unusually effective Firestone 
super traction tires enable you to operate your tractors, 
trucks and passenger cars for all kinds of farm work 
and over ground and roads that could not be traveled 
with ordinary tires, even 
equipped with chains. 


Why Buy a Tire That Does Not Carry the Manufacturer's 
Name or Guarantee when you can buy Firestone Tires 
bearing the Firestone Name and Guarantee in any one 
of the five grades of tires—and get better 

quality and service at no higher price. 





GROUND GRIP TIRE 
Gun Digned 





under tread. 





PRICE 
$ 9.80 
10.60 
10.35 
12.50 
12.75 
14.15 


Other Sises Proportionately Low 


SIZE 
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University tests 
show Firestone High \g 
SpeedTires stopcars 


Gum-Dipped cords 

give greater blowout 
protection. Gum-Dipping 4M 
is not used in other tires. Mp 





“(eens BEaECS » 


ON 


OLDFIELD TYPE SENTINEL TYPE 


Wider, flatter tread 


rm 
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gives more than 50% 
longer non-skid wear. # 


wns MASTERPIECE 


OF Tine ConsTRUCTION 


/ CENTURY PROGRESS 
TYPE 


Gun Dyed 


Equal or superior to 
any so-called First 
Grade, Super or De- 
Luxe line regardless 
of name, brand or 
manufacturer. 


Equal or superior to 
any special brand 
tire made for mass 
distributors, adver- 
tised as their first 
line tire without 
the manufacturer’s 
mame or guarantee. 


This tire is of good 
quality and work- 
manship, carries 
the Firestone name 
and guarantee, and 
is equal or superior 
to any tire made in 
this price class. 


For those car 
need 


new tire safety at a 


owners who 


very low price this 


tire has no equal. 








4.50-21..._. $5.75 
4.75-19 6.10 
5.25-18___. 7.20 
5.50-19 8.30 


$7.30 
7-75 
8.30 
9.20 


Other Sizes 
Proportionately Low 


4.50-21 $6.65 
5.00-19 7.55 
5.25-18 8.40 
5.50-17 9.20 


Other Sizes 
Proportionately Low 


30x32 Cl. | $4.05 
4.40-21 4.75 
4.50-21 §.25 
4.75-19 5.55 


. Other Sizes i 
Guin Diygoed Proportionately Low ; i 


Made with the highest 
































gradeofrubberand cotton. GET OUR PRICES ON AUTO SUPPLIES 
Accurately balanced and Auto Radios Radiator Hose 
rigidly inspected and we Seat Covers Bumper Guards 
know it is as perfect as Picnic Jugs Fan Belts, etc., etc. 
human ingenuity can 
make it. 


Chamois and Sponges 
Wax and Cleaner 
Auto Horns 


Batteries 
Spark Plugs 
Brake Lining 

















4.75-19 HD 
5.00-19 HD 
5.25-18 HD 
5.50-17 HD} 12.75 
6.00-17 HD| 14.30 


Other Sizes Proportionately Low Sv 


10.05 
11.05 
12.20 

















Listen to the Voice of Firestone — featuring Margaret Speaks, Soprano, and the Firestone Choral 
Symphony, with William Daly's Orchestra—every Monday night over N. Be C.—WEAF Network 





© 1935, F. T. & R. Co, 
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What happens to those lettérs we 
write to our favorite radio stars? 
Are they read; do they influence 
programs? Here's the answer— 


By Jesse Butcher 


N.: so long ago I had occasion to write td Ireene 


Wicker, the Singing Lady, who broadcasts over the 
National Broadcasting Company’s “‘blue” network from 
Monday to Friday each week. Almost three weeks 
passed before I received a reply from Miss Wicker, who 
postscripted apologetically that her fan mail had gotten 
out of bounds and that she was burning the midnight 
il trying to get ahead of it. She need not have explained 
the delay, for I appreciated the correspondence difficul- 
ties of this radio favorite to whom more than I 250,000 
men, women, and children wrote letters or post cards 
in a twelve-month’s period. 

This experience touches on one of the most interesting 
angles of radio—the part that mail plays in the broad- 
casting setup. Just what happens to the letters that 
the listeners take time to write? Are there many letter 
writers among the 21,000,000 set owners? 

Be it said at the start that the radio audience leads 
all other entertainment-seeking groups in making their 
ikes and dislikes known. Somehow or other radio seems 
to establish friendship between the listener and the per- 
former. It seems to awaken a desire in the hearts of mil- 
lions to write “well done” to the artist who has succeeded 
in his or her performance, or to send along a note of crit- 
icism to the one who may not have done so well. Myriads 
of writers obey an urge to tell radio people all about their 
everyday life and problems. It is noth ss than 
astonishing to note the degree to whi 1any take 
their radio favorites into their confidengjs™ 

These confidential letters are appr, ciated by the 
radio stars. Fan letters constitute the applause or hisses 


of the unseen audience - are trying to entertain. 









Chey enable the singer or matic performer to know 


whether he is « e right of wrong track. Letters oft- 





Under Miss Piana’s guidance millions of fan letters are studied 



































Left: a Se skips lunch 


to maintain his — 








Right, a 
knows the v 


ogo Dy Lys 
fan letters 
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times point the way to new entertainment ideas. A series 
of letters to Kate Smith from lonely inmates of sani- 
toriums and hospitals inspired her to dedicate many 
songs to shut-ins. Tony Wons, whose philosophical mus- 
ing is follpwed by millions of listeners, receives helpful 
materjalArom thousands of writers each week. Of the 
radio stars I know, I can think of none who 
does nét immediately become serious when the subject 
of fan mail is brought up. For the artist knows that the 
radio audience can waft him at a dizzy speed to the 
heights of fame or as swiftly end his career on the air. 
In addition to writing letters, fans sometimes express 
their appreciation in other ways. In one of her broad- 
casts last spring, Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen, the home eco- 
nomics authority, told her Columbia network listeners 
that she was starting a rock garden at her Long Island 
summer place. Within two weeks, admirers from all 
over the country sent her more than five hundred pack- 
ages of shrubs, seeds, bulbs, and cactus plants. So realis- 
tically did Grace and Eddie Albert, The Honeymooners 
portray their plight of not having enough money to take 
a vacation in their serial on young married life that sev- 
eral NBC listeners offered to entertain them. One well- 
meaning listener on the Atlantic seaboard even sent pic- 
tures of herself and her estate with her invitation. 
Were the ten million listeners to elect today to in- 
augurate a fan letter strike, the Postmaster General 
would face the greatest postal deficit in history. Fred 
Allen, the comedian, would not have the average of 
6,000 letters a week with which to gauge the reception 
of his humor. Edward McHugh, the Gospel Singer, 
would be without his several thousand letters which aid 
him in making his program selections for his NBC au- 
dience. And the Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
National Broadcasting Company [ Continued on page 50 
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AMERICAS FARM FAMILIES LEAD 
IN NATIONS SWING TO PLYMOUTH! 


500% INCREASE OF FARM-OWNED PLYMOUTHS IN THREE YEARS 








OUT WHERE tall corn grows 
—Leon Bodie, R. R. 3, State 
Center, lowa, veteran Plym- 
outh owner, praises the 
economy of his 1935 Plym- 
outh...the safety of its 
genuine hydraulic brakes. 
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OUNTRY AND CITY agree on this... Plymouth is 
the great American family car of today. 


a Se 


It has the size and room that every family wants. 
It’s the most economical full-size car you can own... 
the safest low-priced car in the world! 

Throughout America, farm families are switching 
to Plymouth at a sensational rate. In three years, 
the number of farm-owned Plymouths multiplied 
five times ...a 500% increase. 

No other vocation shows so swift a swing to Plym- 
outh...and only one group, salesmen, is actually 
larger in number of owners. 

Drive this beautiful, big new Plymouth... find out 
how easily it handles...what power, speed and ac- 
celeration it gives—on 12% to 20% less gas and oil! 
Compare these genuine hydraulic brakes and this all- 
steel body with anything else ...for constant safety. 


PLYMOUTH 2.2 °510 
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Only Plymouth has All Four 








1. GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
2. SAFETY-STEEL BODY 

3. WEIGHT RE-DISTRIBUTION 

4. 12% TO 20% LESS GAS & OIL 





Take your family along... and let the ride decide! 
Any Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer will ar- 
range it...and explain the official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Plan for easy purchase. 
Note: Twenty-inch wheels, giving you 9°4-inch 
road clearance, can be had at very slight extra cost. 


AND UP, LIST AT 
FACTORY, DETROIT 
Special Equipment 

Extra 











“This spoon's mine!" 
Annette is very fond 
of her own silverware 






rive 
Little Farm * #N& E3 
5 Girls : fer... 


“Now that’s an odd- 
looking gadget!"’ says 
the inquisitive Emelie 





What a meal, what a party! The quints are here celebrating their first birthday 





a in a Canadian farmhouse, the 
Dionne quintuplets, sweethearts of the 
whole wide world, draw attention to their 
rural background and to their country doctor 
whose unassuming skill is typical of his kind. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEA SERVICE, INC 


Whoops! Marie is 
quite the highest kick- 
er in the quint-chorus 


Cecile shows camera- 
men a snappy bit of el- 
bow and knee action 


Four beads plus two may make 
six, but they make Yvonne tired 
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By Floyd B. Nichols 


Note: 
the President’ s four-billion-dollar work 
relief fund was earmarked for the ex- 
tension of electric power lines to farms, 
we invited F. B. Nichols, a Kansas 
farmer, to make a special study of the 
subject for Successful Farming. We 
knew you wanted to know how those 
already using high line service liked 
it. Had they discontinued service? 
Were they planning to buy more equip- 
ment, to use more current? Did they 
think rates were too high? Perhaps 
most important, Mr. Nichols’ second 
article will tell how those not already 
using electricity can get it under the 


new government plan.—EDITORS 


D, IRING my survey of rural elec- 


trification, in which I traveled over 
ten Midwest states, I found that the 
service has given general satisfac- 
tion. In only rare instances was it 


aa 
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Power companies, co-operatives or privately 
owned, have expensive equipment to maintain 


When roo million dollars of 


TO THE FARMLANDS 


Today we hear much about “electricity in every farm 


home.” 


The practical farmer first wants to know the 


costs and problems involved. These articles will tell him 


disconnected during the hard times 
of two ov three years ago. Country 
people commonly managed to keep 
their electric bills paid thruout those 
dark days, frequently sacrificing 
something else that was badly 
needed. Rural service from power 
lines, where it is available, has re- 
ceived the almost universal accept- 
ance from farmers that they previ- 
ously had extended to motor cars, 
tractors, and combine-harvesters. It 
is established in modern agriculture. 

Farmers who buy current practi- 
cally all agree that it pays in dollars 
and cents. That is the most signifi- 
cant reaction to rural electrification 
that I discovered from my extensive 
visits among them. I found it per- 


forming an almost endless list of 


chores, such as grinding feed; pump- 
ing water; and driving cream separa- 
tors, fanning mills, sheep shearing 
machines, feed mixers, corn shellers, 
wood saws, shop tools, and silage 
cutters. 

In brief, electricity has been used 
this year in performing a tremendous 
variety of tasks on Midwest farms. 


Right: Electricity has become just another energy 
with which farmers deal in securing production 
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It also is employed extensively 
rural homes. Electrically powere 
refrigerators and washing machine 
are widely distributed in the coun 
try. The electric range is growing in 
favor. And current is used, too, for 
dozens of other purposes in farm 
dwellings, like operating r radios, vac 
uum cleaners, irons and ironing ma- 
chines, toasters, and food mixers. 
The owner of every electrified farm 
I visited was thinking of purchasing 
additional equipment to attach t 
the current. They generally men 
tioned the hope that some of these 
appliances could be bought during 
the coming fall or winter. It-is clea: 
that the power load of utility com- 
panies is definitely in the ascendency. 
Most bills for rural electric service 
are between $5 and $15 a month. In 
rare instances where the rate struc- 
ture is favorable and little energy 
used, the charges may average slight. 
ly under $5. On most dairy farms, 
and in some cases elsewhere, the 
monthly statements are much above. 
Rates charged for rural electric 
service are set by the public service 
commissions of the 
various states. Neither 
the utility organiza- 
tions that supply the 
current nor the farm- 
ers who buy it can 
change them. But eith- 
er group may unwind 
a little red tape, and 
cause the state public 
service Commission to 
begin hearings in which 
the fairness of the pay- 
ments is discussed. 
Following these meet- 
ings the commission is- 
sues such orders as its 
wisdom suggests. 
Prices paid for elec- 
trical energy in most 
rural districts of Mid- 
west states have been 
on a downward trend 
for several years. But 
many farmers think 
they still are too high 
Most executives of 
utility companies al- 
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The farmer who has enjoyed the convenience of power on his farm for several years will sacrifice many things to keep it 


lege they are too low. I think the 
state public service commissions are 
trying to be fair to both groups, and 
that they reflect more sound busi- 
ness judgment and vision in their 
rate orders than many folks credit 
them with. 

The cost of supplying current to 
rural customers by the kilowatt hour, 
about which the discussions of rates 
usually center, is a fertile field for 
propaganda, misrepresentation, and 
just plain bunkum. Many groups of 
consumers have made absurd state- 
ments in support of their demands 
tor lower charges. Some utility or- 
ganizations have been equally guilty 


in their efforts to maintain, and oc- 
casionally to increase, the rates. Any 
lawyer, politician, or writer with even 
a smattering of background on rate 
structures can take an array of data 
on the costs of generating current, 
line and transformer costs, energy 
losses, and the financial setup of a 
utility company, and prove almost 
anything to his own satisfaction. 


So THE state public service com- 
missions have been forced to develop 
their own trained engineers and ac- 
countants to assemble the findings 
on which rate orders are based. They 
depend but little on the opinions of 


either the embattled users of current 
or its manufacturers. 

There is less complaint about rates 
in farming areas where energy has 
been supplied for several years than 
in communities more newly electri- 
fied. Consumers gain a larger vista on 
the costs of providing this service 
after they have had some experience 
with it. 

Building and maintaining the lines 
and transtormers, and the inevitable 
large losses of current along the wires, 
are the main items of expense in de- 
livering electricity to the meters of 
rural consumers. The cost of gen- 
erating the [ Continued on page 53 
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Far beyond the first recorded history of mankind the 
improvement of domestic animals began. Down thru 
the ages selection of the best continued, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, but to a degree deserving to be called progress. 
As time moved onward, localities eventually succeeded 
in fixing certain characteristics in their livestock so that 
what we term breeds began to emerge. Today there are 
hundreds of them, altho we know relatively few in 
America. In most cases breed type has been remarkably 
well fixed in this country. 

With so much already done is there anything left 
for young men interested in purebred livestock but the 
mere multiplication of already perfect animals? The 
answer is ‘‘yes.”’ We believe the greatest opportunity in 
the history of livestock improvement isopen today. Why? 

1. There was never a better foundation on which to 
build. 2. The actual utility possibilities of livestock have 
scarcely been touched. (Who knows how low we can 
reduce the feed requirements for 100 pounds of beef, 
pork, or milk?) 3. The numbers of really meritorious 
purebred livestock have been greatly reduced. 4. There 
is a promise of greater permanence tn farming. 5. Much 
more practical breeding information is now available 
for farmers. 6. Most important of all, a large number of 
young men have been taught thru 4-H clubs and voca- 
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tional agriculture the importance of individual breeding 
and feeding. Many have exhibited at community fairs 
and larger shows. 

For those young in years, or in ways of thinking, we 
have obtained from outstanding livestock authorities 
(portraits on next page) a series of articles which will be 
presented thruout the fall and winter issues of Successful 
Farming. The series is designed to convey the inspiration 
we get from today’s livestock situation. Young men who 
are looking for a life work that will require skill, consist- 
ent effort, and keen mentality will find it here. It will 
afford pleasure and the opportunity to meet many peo- 
ple in all walks of life. It offers a life-long work of use- 
fulness to agriculture—yes, to all mankind. 

Before proceeding with the story of the breeds and 
their advance, we are first presenting suggestions for 
guiding young breeders around the pitfalls and toward 
success. We have selected for this assignment J. C. 
Holbert, who for many years has taught large freshman 
classes in animal husbandry at Iowa State College. His 
two main interests are young men and livestock. He 
has done more work on the relation of prizewinners to 
bloodlines than any other man in America, and is an 
acknowledged livestock authority. An article of the 
series will appear each month until completed.—— 


JOT) 















By J. C. Holbert 


a entering any business, 
whether it be shoes, automobiles, or 
livestock, analyze the field, your per- 
sonality, and your possibilities. Do 
not be afraid to consider carefully 
your hidden possibilities but, on the 
other hand, know your limitations. 
Nowhere is this more true than in the 
business of animal breeding. 

I cannot analyze your personality 
or possibilities (that is your job at 
first hand), but I hope I can help you 
with this survey of the field: The 
numbers of purebred livestock have 
been reduced a great deal since 1920, 
in comparison to 1930, and we have 
every reason to believe that the 
number of purebreds have decreased 
since 1930. Therefore from the stand- 
point of numbers it would seem a 
logical time to start developing a 
breeding business. 

If the prices of purebred livestock 
were charted, it would be observed 
that the decrease in prices would 
show a greater loss than numbers 
would indicate. For example, in 1920 
the prices of purebred livestock were 
extremely high. We had a boom, 
most of which was not real. Many 
animals were sold on time, one breed- 
er accepting the paper of another. 





J. C. Holbert, lowa State College, tells 
this month how to succeed with pure- 
breds. He is intensely interested both in 
young men and raising good livestock 





Dean C. F. Curtiss, lowa State College, 
who writes about horses, has bred them 
for 25 years, judged at leading shows, 
and studie@ horse production abroad 


Consequently prices rose and the 
whole structure of the business be- 
came wobbly and tumbled down like 
blocks. While prices have advanced 
during the last six months, the price 
of purebred livestock in comparison 
to their commercial market value is 
lower by far than the average for the 
last 50 years. Therefore it seems, 
from the standpoint of prices, to be a 
logical time to start in business. 

However, you are not interested 
in price alone when starting in busi- 
ness. You are wondering what the 
possibilities will be five, ten, or 
twenty years from now. It is safe to 
say that the purebreds have been 
the guiding power of the industry. 
Where the purebred breeders point, 
the livestock industry will go. It is 
true there have been destructive 
breeders as well as constructive ones, 
but the concentration of the more de- 
sirable characters which make up a 
particular breed or type is the life- 
blood of livestock improvement. Ag- 
riculture will always need good live- 
stock and the demand for the next 
few years seems to be secure. 

Now how shall we divide the field 
to know what position you care to 
fill and can fill? Let us compare the 
purebred business with a big tree 
having three main roots. The first 
root represents purebred herds es- 


tablished mainly for the purpose of 


supplying breeding stock for other 





Frank D. Tomson for 20 years has been a 
member of a firm of beef cattle breeders. 
He has written and also traveled for the 
livestock and farm press for over 30 years 





Dean W. C. Coffey, University of Min- 
nesota, became interested in sheep as an 
eight-year-old farm boy in Indiana. He 
directed Illinois sheep work 18 years 
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purebred establishments. To estab 
lish this kind of a herd requires con 
siderable capital. The farm should 
be well located, preferably on a main 
highway; should have considerable 
buildings, barn room, paddocks, or 
yards in which to keep the male 
animals. Such an establishment 
would have to show at large fairs, 
would have to own show equipment 
and keep its animals in rathér high 
condition. 

In selecting foundation stock for 
this first type of establishment, one 
should be a good judge of individu- 
ality and should be careful in select- 
ing the foundation stock, putting 
considerable emphasis on the finer 
points of individuality. We might 
say selecting according to show ring 
standards. In selecting foundation 
stock for such a herd, one should be 
a good judge of pedigrees. He should 
be well acquainted with the history 
of the particular breed, knowing the 
great animals which are responsible 
for the breed’s improvement. He 
must also be acquainted with the 
more popular bloodlines. Fads and 
fancies always prevail in the pure- 
bred field and especially when prices 
are high. Many men will, however, 
select good individuals and forget 
about pedigrees. This is a short- 
sighted viewpoint, especially if you 
are catering to other breeders. While 
you are breed- [Continued on page 48 





DeWitt C. Wing, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has raised hogs and 
has reported hog shows for 25 years. 
He studied the breeds in Great Britain 





Lloyd Burlingham, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Dairy Association, did college ex- 
tension work, and served as secretary- 
treasurer of a dairy breed association 

















































The wide prairie found its singing voice thru these farm men and women \\\\ 
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Opera 


COMES FROM THE PRAIRIES 


The story of the colorful Bohemian 


Girl, played by an all-rural cast 


T IS not strange that the prairies 
should sing—people have always 
sung. It is the history of mankind to 
sing. So, it was not strange on that 
Wednesday night, June 19, 1935, 
that the prairie stars looked down 
and heard the prairies sing. It was an 
historic event, this first all-rural opera 
presented for the entertainment of 
lowa’s 4-H Club girls in convention 
at Ames, Iowa. 

Upon the outdoor stage erected in 
the arena of the state field at the 
Agricultural College was gathered 
this cast of pioneers in rural opera. 
When these farm men and women 
had been notified that tryouts were 
to be held for this unique presenta- 
tion of Balfe’s ““The Bohemian Girl,” 
47 out of 99 counties responded. The 
next time all the counties want to 
have a part in this fine activity. 
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As it was these men and women 
came from counties in the farthest 
corners of the state. 

The prairies have been waiting to 
sing for many years, and the state 
4-H club leaders knew that this was 
so. Fifteen years ago they fought a 
battle upon the grounds that a study 
of music appreciation was part of a 
4-H Club home economics program. 

The men and women of the prai- 
ries had been too busy breaking in 
the untilled miles of lowa’s good rich 
earth to have much time for the cul- 
tural things in life. It was the destiny 
of these men and women to break in 
the prairies that they might in the 
future feed America. Many of these 
people came from the hill countries 
of Europe where to sing is to live— 
Wales, Scotland, Norway. Some of 
them came from "Ge rmany, Sweden, 


a. 
ettetton , 


By Ruth Elaine Wilson 


Bohemia. Do not think because thes: 


noble men and women lay aside their 
love of music and the arts that this 


love of music does not burn the more 
intensely. It later showed itself in : 
passionate desire that their children 
and their children’s children shoul: 
have these things. 

The state 4-H club leaders know 
the intensity of this great desire. 
They determined it should be satis 
fied, and they were not discouraged 
to begin in asmall way. They started 
the work of giving the rural popula 
tion real music to substitute for the 
simple tunes of the period—‘‘Red 
Wing,” “Pony Boy,” and hillbilly 
music. From the semi-classical to the 
classical they went, and part of their 
invaluable equipment was the pho- 
nograph and radio. 

At last came 1930 when the 4-H 
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club girls undertook the study of 
their first opera, Flotow’s “‘Mar- 
tha.”’ Says Mrs. Edith Barker, as- 
sistant state leader of 4-H girls’ 
clubs in Iowa, “Our 4-H club girl 
took to the study of music like the 
proverbial duck to*water. First 
she played the part of listener, en- 
joying choice selections of ‘Mar- 
tha’ thruout the year. She became 
familiar with the actions which 
accompanied the various musical 
numbers, and later she played the 
role of spectator. A fine perform- 
ance of ‘Martha,’ produced by a 
professional cast, was given at the 
4-H club convention of that year, 
1930—five years later she was 
ready to take the role of actor.”’ 


IN THE early part of 1935, Jose- 
phine Arnquist Baake, state lead- 


er, announced that the study of 


Balfe’s ‘The Bohemian Girl” 
would be the project for the musi- 
cal appreciation groups for this 
year. The 4-H club girls were not 
only to study the opera and listen 
to it, they were to help produce 
scenes for it in the county rally 
days. Many pounds of mimeo- 
graphed material went out from 
the extension division to the vari- 
ous counties of the state. Fannie 
Buchanan, composer of the fa- 
mous 4-H club girls’ song, 
“Dreaming,” turned her dramatic 
talent to preparing arrangements 
of the opera which coukd be given 
with the talent at hand and in the 
time allotted. When at last it was 
decided to present the opera at 
the 4-H club convention with an 
all-rural cast, not only the 4-H 
club girls were invited to try out, 
but their elders as well. Would 
they come? 

Would they come! From every 
corner of the state came farm men 
and women to those tryouts for 
the leading parts in “The Bohe- 
mian Girl.”” Iowa weather could 
not quench their enthusiasm—in 





4-H club girls made “the best, better" in the gypsy chorus of the opera, “Bohemian Girl" 





spite of hub-deep mud they came. 
Some of them who lived off of the 
hard-surfaced roads had to come 
part way on horseback—but they 
came, and the profound sincerity 
and the earnest co-operation which 
these farm men and women gave 
came only from deep-seated love 
for the opera. 

So it happened that the thou 
sands of people gathered in the 
outdoor stadium under the prairie 
stars looked down upon the color 
ful and romantic characters of 
“The Bohemian Girl” opera and 
heard the prairie folk singing. Un- 
der the floodlights, looking down 
on the kaleidoscopic scenes, it was 
hard to realize that these actors 
were after all professional farmers 
and their wives and their children, 
and it was also hard to realize that 
the opera had been assembled and 
produced with only four en masse 
rehearsals. The actors had been 
assigned their parts, coached long- 
distance by Tolbert McRae, head 
of the music department, and Sid- 


ney Stone, dramatic director of 


the Iowa State College. The cho- 
ruses of Gypsies, Peasants, Lords 
and Ladies—4-H Club girls and 
boys—had been trained by their 
county home demonstration 
agents. They sang and danced, 
and their singing and dancing 
were an inspiration. 


DevIL SHOOF,” who came on- 
to the stage with his gypsy —— 
and his booming bass is, in privat 
life, Fred R. Mitchell, a nant 
president of the Hardin County 
Farm Bureau. He has been hon- 
ored as a master farmer thru his 
intelligent operation of his 240- 
acre stock farm where he excels in 
the raising of Hereford cattle, 
Chester White hogs, and sheep. 

Count Arnheim, the graceful 
nobleman resplendent in his white 
satin uniform with the golden 
gleam of [ Continued on page 62 
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Dress Up 
WITH Dy 


Modern directions for home dyeing 


make promising artists of amateurs 


By Grace Mcllrath Ellis 


UR grandmothers used dye to 
give color. They blended strange 
mixtures of walnut juice and herb 
roots over the kitchen fire, and ap- 
plied them to dull homespuns so 
that breeches and go-to-meeting 
gowns might not all carry that same 
shade of neutral gray. 

Today’s homemakers use dye to 
change colors of which they have 
tired, and to restore color sapped by 
sun and wear. And how different 
both process and result. 

If home-dyeing is a matter which 
hasn’t concerned you much in the 
last few years, you'll be surprised at 
its present possibilities. Things may 
be done with dye today—and easily 

which would not have been possi- 
ble to the eager homemakers of a few 
seasons ago. 

Satisfactorily fast colors may be 
obtained without boiling. Smart sea- 
sonable shades may be secured with- 
out leaping the old experimental 
pitfalls. And faded garments and 
curtains may be “‘de-streaked”’ and 
€ venly recolored. 

The new dyes are not only easier 
to use, but they present more excit- 
ing possibilities in color combina- 
tions. Soap, powder, and cake dyes 
each have devotees. But no longer is 
our color choice limited to navy and 
“Alice” in blues; and cardinal, scar- 
let, and rose, in reds; with yellow, 
tan, brown, and black to add ques- 
tionable variety. 

Basic colors are still offered, but 
most dye cards give definite recipes 
for mixing popular “‘off-shades”’ and 
accompany stated proportions with 
actual samples of cloth so dyed, in- 
stead of with deceptive paper charts. 
One popular firm of dye-makers 
(offering a convenient cake dye 
which breaks easily into scored sec- 
tions) has gone so far as to put out 
seasonal color charts of popular cur- 
rent shades. Recipes for obtaining 
these shades are given on the color 
card in terms of the number of cake- 
sections necessary to obtain them. 
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If the family brunette is intent up- 
on turning that ten-year-old bed- 
spread into a vivid lounging robe, to 
cart campusward this fall (and one 
of the trickiest lounging robes I have 
ever seen was so evolved), she finds 
that to blend the modish Harlequin 
Red, for instance, she must use “two 
cakes of scarlet and 44 cake orange, 
standard colors.” 

For light materials which are to be 
colored a totally different shade, for 
curtains which have streaked in sun- 
light, and for dresses which have 
faded on shoulders or in back, color- 
removers or “strippers” will work 
miracles. But many a home dyer ex- 
pects too much of a bleach. Dark or 
printed materials occasionally with- 
stand color-removers. Weighted or 
cheap silks may be too weak to stand 
up under the boiling process in- 
volved. And some of the new “‘syn- 
thetic”’ fabrics present special bleach- 
ing as well as dyeing problems—the 
fault of the fabric and not the bleach. 

I have found that, almost without 
exception, any color which is faded 
by sun or weakened by soap, may be 
bleached. A faded material, dyed 
without bleaching, is still streaked 
in appearance when dyed. 


A GOOD job of home dyeing or 
tinting, like a good cake, depends 
very much upon careful following of 
directions. The manufacturer’s “‘reci- 
pe’’ 1s stated clearly on his package. 
But color application is an exciting 
matter. Many of us open a dye pack- 
age as we wield a paint brush—with 
more enthusiasm than caution. We 
would be, or should be, shocked at 
the idea of cake-making minus recipe 
or measurements. But we attack the 
recoloring of rags for braided rugs, 
or a coat for the pre-schooler, with- 
out either—undaunted by the pros- 
pect of the inevitable spotted, illy- 
colored results. 

Clean, sound material. Plenty of 
water! Thoroly dissolved dye! Con- 
stant stirring! [Continued on page 36 


Dyes can,do wonders for your home by 
introducing permanent beauty thru colors 





















What to Do With 


Whatnots 


By Eleanor Baur Combs 


f eee my husband calls Every home needs its units of 
them—those livable, lovable little interest. Such arrangements 
tricks that make bare walls come to as shown at the right give a 
life and that change a stiff, stilted room charm and individuality 
room into a charming background 
for its homemaker. They’re not the 
especially necessary things ina room, 
such as beds, tables, and chairs; but 
then, neither is the frilly lace collar a 
necessity on that lovely blue-sprigged 
frock, nor the mellow, meltingly de- 
licious marshmallow frosting impera- 
tive to a devil’s food cake. However, 
| can’t imagine either the dress or 
the cake as a complete success with- 
out its complimentary accessory. 


Small shelves offer 
endless possibilities 
in filling wide open 
wall spaces. Below, 


this blanket in three 
different homes and 
it has never failed 










Can you? It’s these “unnecessary” tight: An inverted me yet. It is espe- 
accessories that add so much to the clock shelf displays cially nice hung over 
framework, be it adress, a cake, or a choice bits of china our walnut drop- 


leaf table. Its deep 
coloring dominates 
a room and all I 
need to do is to add 
touches of the same 
color and contrast- 
ing colors to lift my 
room out of the 
mediocre class. 
Because it is long 
enough to hang 
from the ceiling and 
lovely enough to 
have the most prom- 
inent wall space in 
a room, | seldom 
have difficulty in 
Don't store lovely colors hanging it. Of course 
away in darkest closets this large a hanging 


room; and somehow I’m for a few of 
these unnecessary things, because, 
be they ever so humble and inex- 
pensive, they do add such a lot. 

It is well to start with one out- 
standing accessory in a room, and 
then to build around this unit. Often 
this may be a picture, a wall hang- 
ing, or a bit of pottery. I’m especial- 
ly partial to wall hangings. 

A wedding gift that we particular- 
ly prize in our home is a camel’s 
blanket that came to us from India. 
[t is made in two long, narrow strips 
that have been sewed together simi- 
lar to the old coverlets. Its coloring is 
the rich, dark red that belongs spe- 
cifically to oriental fabrics. I’ve hung 













































should be on a re- 
ceding wall, if possible, and if it can 
be hung so as to be viewed from 
another room thru an arched or 
French door opening, the effect iS 
lovely. 

Perhaps you too have a grand old 
rug, a Paisley shawl, a hand-woven 
coverlet, or some equally interesting 
article to hang. Then do get it out 
and see how much it adds to your 
room. I’ve tried hanging everything 
from swatches of cretonne to oriental 
rugs and have found places for all. 

Providing the surroundings “tone 
in’ with the hanging, one can really 
get some lovely effects out of very 
inexpensive articles. For instance, 
there was a boisterously gaudy wov- 
en silk rag rug that I hung over the 
old walnut chest in my son’s room. 
I had tried [ Continued on page 38 
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They saw a gray, sharp-fanged 
muzzle framed against the light 


BY JOHN GREENE 


’VE taken over a million dollars 
in ideas from my brain, put imagi- 
nation on paper, and sold it to pub- 
lishers and the movies. But it’s hard 
work and it tires me out—that’s why 
I came up here to the woods for a 
change. I want to worry a few fish 
from a river instead of ideas out of a 
stream of thought.” 

The tall, pale man who had just 
spoken was Allison Blaine. His tai- 
lored tweeds contrasted sharply with 
the faded Mackinaw of Joe Lecogq, 
his guide, whose bright eyes roved 
over the path to the river, gurgling 
swiftly among heavy boulders. A 
broad smile spread over the French- 
Canadian’s tanned features; he 
pointed to the ground. 

‘“‘Here,”’ he said, “‘not two hours, a 
wolf, maybe ze dog, come for drink. 
Somezing scare heem away. In zere”’ 

he indicated a pool behind two 
large rocks—“‘are fish for you.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T know.” 

Blaine smiled. “Instinct. You live 
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by instinct; I live 
by imagination. It’s 
the stock-in-trade 
of the professional 
story-teller.” 

The guide pointed 
again, scowling. “Two 
here. Zey are—”’ 

Two masked men stepped out in 
front of them; guns thrust ugly, cold 
blue snouts at the storyteller and his 
guide. 

“Up with ’em, you two guys!” 

Blaine paled. ‘“‘What’s the meaning 
of this? I'll have you know I’m—” 

“Shut up!” snapped a cold city 
voice. “I know who you are. Just 
start walking. We’ll tell you where 
to go. Got a nice little place for you 
to stay awhile.” 

The two prodded the fishermen 
down the path. 

“Ain’t far. And listen, Frenchy; 
don’t go breakin’ no twigs along the 
way. I’m on to that dodge. Keep 
your hands where I can see ’em.” 

They walked along the springy 


men been 


trail—the two in front painfully con- 
scious of the guns trained on their 
spines, the two in back swaggering, 
self-confident, laughing loudly. 

“Tt’s funny about you, Blaine. 
We’re both fishermen, only you’re 
the fish I’ve caught. You’re gonna 
cost your wife a hundred grand in 
ransom. A very expensive fish, eh, 
Whitey?” 

The other laughed nastily. “Yeah, 
and I think his wife would like a live 
fish better than a dead one, Mike.” 

A low afternoon sun was just 
painting the tops of the trees green- 
gold when the party stepped into a 
clearing. In the middle of it, a tum- 
bledown log hut stood lonely and for- 
bidding. Long grass grew around it, 
the only door hung on one rusty 
hinge, and the [ Continued on page 65 





for the chassis of the 1%-ton truck above, 
f.o.b. factory. This is International Model 
C-30, 133-inch wheelbase—lowest priced 
1%-ton, 6-cylinder truck in International 
history. 


Below is the popular Half-Ton, 6-cylin- 
der International Model C-1. Complete 
with handy pick-up body, as shown, for 
$530, f.0.b. factory. Model C-1 comes 
in 113-in. and 125-in. wheelbases. Panel, 
canopy-top express, and attractive sta- 
tion-wagon bodies available. The 113-in. 
wheelbase chassis is priced at 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS have always been 
known as high quality trucks that any man could ab- 
solutely depend on for long, hard mileage and trouble- 
free service. Thousands of farmers are hauling with 
old Internationals today with never a thought of re- 


placement. They are reaping the benefit of their wise 
investment of years back. 


So it is no wonder that people are flocking to In- 
ternational ownership today, for today Internationals 
are being bought at far lower prices. Demand from 
both industry and agriculture has brought about 
large-volume production—and that makes possible 
such International prices as you see on this page, 
without sacrifice of quality. 


Joe Field, of Sanford, Fla., and C. W. Henderson, 
of Everson, Wash., whose new Internationals are 
shown above and below, are counting on Interna- 
tional quality and service to stay with 
them year after year. So are countless 
others between these far-distant points. 
So can you! 


is nae aap | 


Haul your loads with International. 
Don’t be satisfied with less at today’s 
low International prices. Sizes from 
Half-Ton to powerful Six-Wheel trucks. 
Ask any International branch or dealer 
to demonstrate a truck for you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S.Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Ill. 


( INCORPORATED ) 
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HE first snap of a September 
morning brings us back from all 
things frivolous to school, home, 
and the regular routine that sum- 
mer always seems to melt away. 
And then up pops the question of 
—what to wear? Which, after all, 
is a real question since style is 
tricking us into new ideas for 
fall and winter clothes. 

All stitched in design S9248 are 
some of the newest touches—so 
study it, copy it, and tuck it in 
your traveling trunks for school. 
The high, close-fitting collar is 
still a favorite in the latest neck- 
lines. Notice the yoke. It displays 
the new fullness-to-the-front which 
is absolutely new for this winter. 
And—the real secret—this isn’t a 
two-piece dress at all. The little 
peplum may be entirely removed. 
If you want to be right “up” in 
style, have this made of amber 
crepe—the newest color for fall. 
In this attire with brown hat, 
shoes, and bag you'll step to the 
head of the class in fashion. It is 
designed for sizes 14 to 20 years 
and 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 

A new fabric which is showing 
high signs for popularity this fall 
is printed [| Continued on page 41 
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Patterns may be secured from the Pattern D 
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epactment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 














SO THATS THE SECRET OF THE POWERFUL 
KATRINKA‘’S STRENGTH! 
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bow!ful of 
_and sliced 





te next time you are feeling 
listless, logy, ‘“‘out-of-sorts” 
... remember this: 

Your dull, heavy feeling is, 
—_ often, caused merely by in- 
sufhicient bulk in your diet! And 
a brimming bowlful of Post's 


40% Bran Flakes, eaten daily,. 


may be the very thing to help 
bring you back to par... make 
you feel your old bright and 
energetic self again. 

For this delicious cereal con- 
tains a generous amount of bran 
... and this helps to supply the 
bulk you may need. 

Why not try this tempting 
breakfast food? Millions of 
people, you know, eat Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes regularly just 
for its delicious flavor alone—a 
delightfully different nut-like 


flavor that we feel sure you 
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will find in no other cereal! 
Get a package today! And 
see if it doesn’t make a real im- 
provement in the way you feel! 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With 
Other Parts Of Wheat is a 
product of General Foods. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED 
PICTURES OF 
s FAMOUS AMERICANS 


Send 3-cent stamp to cover mailing cost 
of each picture you want 
These are full-color reproductions of por- 
traits by great artists—7% x 10% inches. To 
get them, send a box-top from a package of 
Post's 40% Bran Flakes for EACH picture. 
Be sure to enclose 3-cent stamp to cover 
mailing cost of EACH. Postum Co., Dept. S.F,. 
9-35, Battle Creek, Mich. Select from this list: 
- Theodore Roosevelt 9. Thos. A. Edison 
George Washington 10. Thos. Jefferson 
Martha Washington 11. John Marshall 
Benjamin Franklin 12. Sitting Bull 
Alexander Hamilton 13. Wm. F. Cody 
6. Abraham Lincoln 14. Robert E. Lee 
7. John Paul Jones 15. Andrew Jackson 
8. Grover Cleveland 16. U. S. Grant 
This offer expires Dec. 31, 1935 

DAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARS 
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Meat Loal, 








A main dish of many virtues 


By Inez Searles Willson 


rr % MEAT loaf is a main dish 


with possibilities. It is good either 
hot or cold. It is pleasing to the taste 
and appealing to the eye. And last, 
but not least, economy meat cuts go 
into the making of meat loaf. Time 
was when every meat loaf recipe 
called for beef and pork in the pro- 
portion of two-to-one and every 
meat loaf was baked in a bread pan. 
But meat loaf has stepped out. Beef, 
veal, ham, lamb, sausage, or combi- 
nations of these, are all found as the 
main ingredients of meat loaves. And 
you are just as likely to see a round 
meat loaf as you are an oblong one 

an individual loaf as a family size. 
A meat loaf baked in a ring mold, 
filled with creamed or buttered po- 
tatoes and surrounded with an as- 
sortment of vegetables, is as good to 
look at as it is good to eat. Meat 
loaves baked in muffin tins will be 
appreciated by those in charge of 
serving a church supper. One of 
these individual loaves will look 
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nice on the plate and there is no 
bother with “‘special party”’ slicing. 


Two-Tone Meat Loaf 


PaRT 


1 pound of ground 
veal 

14 pound of fresh fat 
pork 

3 crackers 

1 tablespoonful of 
cream 


I 


@ tablespoonful of 
— juice 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Pepper 

1 tablespoonful of 
chopped onion 


Grind veal and pork together. Roll 


crackers. 


Mix all other ingredients 


and pack into a greased loaf pan. 


Part 


1 pound of fresh pork 

lo pound smoked 
ham 

2 eggs 

4 cupful of 
crumbs 


bread 


II 


14 cupful of tomato 
catsup 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

4 teaspoonful of 
pepper 


Grind meats together and mix 
with other ingredients. Pack firmly 


ER OF INTEREST 


on top of veal mixture. Bake two 
hours in a moderate oven (350 de- 
grees F.). The secret of a meat loaf 
which will come out of the pan nicely 
and cut nicely is thoro mixing and 
firm packing of the ingredients. 


Baked Lamb Ring 


2 pounds of ground 6 or 8 bacon slices 
lean lamb 11% teaspoonfuls of 
1 cupful of milk salt 
1 egg 1g teaspoonful of 
2 tablespoonfuls of pepper 
minced onion 2 tablespoonfuls of 
lgreen pepper, chopped parsley 
‘minced 


Combine all ingredients thoroly. 
Arrange bacon slices crosswise in a 
ring mold so that they cover the bot- 
tom and come up the sides. The 
bacon slices should be spaced at 
regular intervals. Pack the loaf mix- 
ture in the pan and bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees F.) for one 
hour. Turn out onto a round platter. 
Fill the | Continued on page 39 
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Above is the newest, the smartest style in lower-priced cars — the brilliantly beautiful Master 
De Luxe Chevrolet. And the crown of its beauty is the solid steel “Turret Top” Body by Fisher 







The solid steel “Turret Top” 
Body by Fisher is cool in summer 
—warm in winter—due to the 
highly effective insulating 
material 


BRAWN as well as BEAUTY 


in these famous new 


OU can’t put one of these fa- 
) pack new “Turret Top” Bodies 
by Fisher to any rough-and- 
tumble test that it won’t take — 


year in, year out — and like it! 


We've built these distinguished 
bodies to serve dependably ranch 
and farm as well as for the city; 
for rutty lanes and mountain trails 
as well as boulevards; for lasting 
service everywhere and all the 
time. 

The “Turret Top,” for example, is 
a solid sheet of beautifully con- 
toured seamless steel, welded to 


the steel panels all round. 


Unlike earlier type closed car 


BODY BY FISHER on GENERAL Motors CARS ONLY: CHEVROLET .« PONTIAC 


solid steel “Turret Top”* Bodies by Fisher 


*Registered 
roofs, it gives weave-proof, shock- 
proof rigidity to the entire steel 
structure of the body — even in 


roughest travel. 


The “Turret Top” itself, deeply 
insulated against heat, cold and 
sound, also ends costly top fabric 
repairs—sometimes caused, as all 
farmers know, by year ‘round ex- 


posure to all kinds of weather. 


You'll find the upholstery and 
carpeting equally durable and at- 
tractive — staunchly woven to 
stand the roughest usage. You'll 
find further evidence of sturdy 
craftsmanship in the doors that 


swing easily open, thud shut, fit 





+ OLDSMOBILE 


tight. And, of course, you'll appre- 
ciate Fisher No Draft Ventilation. 
Examine these new solid steel 
“Turret Top” Bodies by Fisher 
on Chevrolet (Master De Luxe 
series), Pontiac, Oldsmobile and 
La Salle. 

They are the last word in rugged 
dependability —and are available 


only on General Motors cars. 











sopy * 
y GENERAL 
FISHER — 

BUICK «+ LASALLE + CADILLAC 
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The story of the cows Byrd's coura- 
geous explorers took along to in- 


sure a supply of health-giving milk 











By Elsworth Bunce 


Unloading Southern Girl for the chilly trip into Byrd's Little America 


Facep with a year on the ice and more than six 
months en route on his second expedition, Admiral 
Byrd suggested to a friend that he might take a cow or 
cows with him to Little America, his settlement within 
800 miles of the South Pole. “Impossible! A cow could 
not live in the Antarctic,” said his friends. But the 
Admiral likes to do the impossible. Many expeditions 
have proved not only his own resourcefulness in meet- 
ing conditions but also the resourcefulness of his men. 

Two ships made up the expedition, the big S. S. 





> gare - 


alt 


ba 














When the sun came back, Cox removed the barn skylight for a look 


Jacob Ruppert 415 feet long and of 8800 ton register, 
and the slower but dependable Bear of Oakland. There 
was sufficient room on the Ruppert and so the three 
Guernsey cows were put on board with thirty tons of 
feed and lumber for a barn at Little America. Planes 
were lashed to the decks, others were stowed below. 
Thousands of barrels of aviation gasoline went aboard 
and tractors to help draw supplies, while on the decks 
110 sled dogs kept up a constant barking. Some fifty 
scientists and pilots filled bunks which formerly knew 
only a third class engineer or a cabin boy. 

Down, down to the bottom of the world she went, 
thru the Panama Canal, across the equator. Leaving 
America in the fall she steamed along at seven and a 
half knots an hour across the equator to find mid- 
summer in New Zealand and the Antarctic. The cows, 
stabled on the forward well deck with only a tarpaulin 
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to shield them from the sun and storms, were moved in- 
to the shelter deck as icebergs appeared like huge imita- 
tions of cracked ice in a glass of water. Two of the cows 
calved shortly before leaving the states (October 1933), 
but the Klondike cow was due to calve December 19 
and on the appointed day, as the Ruppert entered the 
ice pack, she presented the expedition a mascot in the 
form of a bull calf which they promptly christened 
“Tceberg.”’ 

Passages of open water thru thé ice pack were found 
by putting a plane over the side of the ship and going 
aloft, but water currents and wind often caused the ship 
to be completely surrounded and then it seemed certain 
her steel sides would be ground pitilessly between the 
huge bergs. 

Once thru the ice pack and into the open waters of 
the Ross sea, it was only necessary to avoid an occa- 
sional iceberg. Unloading, however, on the bay ice at 
the Bay of Whales was possible only a few hours at a 
time, the bay ice constantly breaking away and threat- 
ening to engulf the ship. Lookouts clung to the masts 
in the below zero weather to watch for tell-tale cracks 
in the ice and warn the men. At a signal the ice anchors 
would be cut away and the ship moved out to sea while 
the crack widened. Finally a new berg would go crash- 
ing into the water. On one of these breaks twenty bales 
of hay went out and Captain English, coming into the 
Bay of Whales on the Bear of | Continued on page 44 





Antarctic veterans with E. F. Cox, “herdsman, 'cboard the Ruppert 
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New-Value Dodge Sedan (2-door) now only $690*— Touring Sedan (2-door) with built-in trunk as illustrated, now only $715* 


"MY DODGE GIVES ME 222 MILES oti, 
... 05 the only cat I can afford” 


says LOUIS J. HAAS, R. F. D. No. 1, TRENTON, ILL. 


T COSTS a little more than the small 

car I was considering buying,” Mr. 
Haas adds, “but its gas, oil and upkeep 
savings will more than make up this 
difference in price long before I’m ready 
for my next Dodge. The big, new Dodge 
is the only car I can afford.” 


has acombination of many money-saving 
features which cut oil consumption and 
increase gas mileage. 


And you get lots more than economy 
in a Dodge. For rough country roads, 
Dodge provides the “ Airglide Ride’ — 
which levels out the bumps and takes 


Practical farmers in all parts of the you around curves on an even keel. 


country are switching to Dodge because 
of its amazing low cost of operation. 
Like Mr. Haas, owners all over the 
country say that Dodge — because it de- 
livers 18 to 24 miles per gallon and saves 
up to 20% on oil—actually costs less to 
own than small, competitive makes. 


Genuine Hydraulic Brakes 
Dodge also gives you genuine hydrau- 
lic brakes—brakes that provide safe, 
quick stopping—plus the additional 
safety of the Dodge all-steel body. 

Ask your local dealer to give you the 
Dodge economy test. It’s free. Prove to 
your own satisfaction that the big, 
roomy, luxurious Dodge actually costs 
less to own and operate than small, 
competitive makes. 


DODGE DIVISION —CHRYSLER MOTORS 
This advertisement endorsed by the Department 
of Engineering—Chrysiler Motors 


coVew-yalne 


DODGE 2/645 


NEW-VALUE DODGE: Coupe $645, 2-door 
Sedan $690, Rumble Seat Coupe $710, Touring 


How Dodge Saves Money 


This astonishing economy is not the 
experience of one or two 
owners. It has been built 
into the Dodge “Red Ram” 
engine. This famous engine 





“For 8,196 miles my new 
Dodge has averaged 21% 
miles per gallon, and it 
has saved me about 20¢ on 
every dollar's worth ofoil,” 
writes J. L.McDermott, of 
Cascade, Iowa. 


DELIVERS NOW 


“It’s easy to prove that my 
Dodge costs less to own 
than asmallcar,” says Gus- 
tave Kulander, Dubuque, 
Iowa. “It saves enough on 
gas, oil, upkeep to make up 
the price difference.” 


“My Dodge gives me 20.6 miles 


per gallon—and I spend almost 
nothing foroil,’” ar ee George 
F. Chester, R. F. D. No. 2, Kouts, 
Indiana.’ *And Ihave the safety, 
comfort and convenience of a 
big car.” 





Sedan (2-door, with built-in trunk) $715, Sedan 
$735, Touring Sedan (4-door, with built-in trunk) 
#760, Convertible Coupe $770 Dodge trucks $365 
and up. *List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to 
change without notice. Special equipment extra. 
Time payments to fit your budget. Ask for the 
official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan 





FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN THE LOWEST-PRICED CARS 
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This cereal 
talks to 
MILLIONS OF 
LISTENERS 


Snap! Crackle! 
Pop! That’sthe 
speech Rice 
Krispies make from countless 
cereal bowls daily when milk or 
cream is poured on those 
crunchy, toasted bubbles. 











Children and adults welcome 
this cheery message of Rice 
Krispies and enjoy their deli- 
cious flavor. Mothers gladly 
serve Rice Krispies because they 
are so nourishing and easy to di- 
gest. When eaten at the nursery 
supper or for a bedtime snack 
they encourage sound sleep. 


Rice Krispies and other Kel- 
logg Cereals have created a huge 
outlet for farm products. Kel- 
logg is one of the world’s largest 
buyers of American-grown rice. 
Over two million quarts of milk 
or cream, and tons of fruit, are 
eaten daily with Kellogg’s 


Cereals. 


Grocers everywhere sell Rice 
Krispies in the Mother Goose 
story package that children love. 
The heat-sealed WAXTITE inner 
bag keeps Rice Krispies oven- 
fresh. Made by Kellogg in Battle 


Creek. Quality guaranteed. 


Listen!— get hungry 
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Mister Benny Blue 
By 
Ruth Elaine Wilson 


Synopsis: When Senator Grunt saw that 
Miss Ann Gora was only Benny Blue, he was 
very angry. He wished to do something clever, 
too. He said he would pull himself up by his 
own bootstraps, if the animals would vote 
for him next time. Benny Blue was very up- 
set. He did not think Puffy should be a sena- 
tor any longer. When Puffy floated up in the 
air, Benny shot him with a sling-shot and 
burst the balloon he had under his coat. All 
the animals were pleased. They clapped hands 
for Benny Blue and carried him out of the 
hall on their shoulders ina big parade. 


PART XVIII 


Tu E animals paraded around until they 
were tired, and one of them said, “‘Do 
you think we had better go back and 
get Puffy?” 

“IT should like very much to have him 
help me get help for the farm folks,” 
said Benny Blue. “Do you think he 
would do it now?” 

“No, no,” cried all the animals to- 
gether. “If you want any help you will 
have to get it yourself. That is always 
the way it is.” 

“Very well,” said Benny Blue. “If you 
will tell me what to do I will do it. I 
can’t wait here in Washington any long- 
er because Mrs. Trotter Horse will lose 
her fancy red trotting harness, and Mac 
the sheep dog will lose his kennel, and 
Molly Cow will have to give up those 
new steel stanchions she admires so.” 


He took one look thru the transom and let go! 


Mr. Bulldog Cop, who had joined ; 
the parade after they left the big hall, 
looked hard at Benny Blue and said 
“Sure, I'll be tellin’ ye what ye'll dk 
Ye’ll have to go and see the Prisident.’ 

“The President!” said Benny Blue 
and his little heart underneath his pla 
vest began to pound like a hammer. 
Benny Blue had heard about the Presi- 
dent. He knew that he was a very great 
man, and the most important perso! 
there. “Oh, please don’t make me go and 
see him,” he cried. “‘I’m such a common 
little cat and I don’t at all know how t 
act toward presidents.” 

“Now, see here,” said Mr. Cop, “did 
ye, or did ye not come to get help for the 
farm folks?” 

“Yes—why why yes,” admitted 
Benny Blue timidly. ““B-b-b-but—”’ 

“Then ye'll have to see him yersilf, 
and don’t ye be worryin’ none. Impor 
tant folks is nearly always commone: 
than the little folks.” 

So Benny Blue saw that it was the 
only thing to do. Altho he was very bash 
ful he decided that he would try to see 
the President. All the animals said they 
would go with him. They stopped at a 
candy store and got some striped candy, 
and Benny Blue bought a very large 
red, white, and blue stick with a Cello- 
phane bow on top of it to give to the 
President for a present. “I suppose he 
has plenty of candy,” he said, “‘but after 
all, | would Irke to give him a present.” 

So all the animals started in a group 
down the long, white sidewalks, and at 
last they came to the big white building 
with its dome on one side. They went up 
the steps and at the big doors a very fine 
gentlemen asked them what 
they wanted. 

“We wish to see the Presi- 
dent,” said Benny Blue. 

“Who are you?” said 
doorman. 

“Tm 
Benny. 

And Mr. Cop finished it off 
by saying, ““He’s come from the 
farm to see the Prisident about 
the farm folks.” 

“If you’ll just wait outside,” 
said the doorman, “‘perhaps the 
President will come out and 
talk to you.” So all the animals 
sat down and waited and 
waited and waited, and at last 
it got to be supper time. Some 
of them were nibbling at their 
candy. 

“Pshaw!” said a kind-heart- 
ed blues singer. “I don’t believe 
that doorman told him we were 
here. He would surely have 
come before this.” 

“I’m going to see,” said 
Benny Blue, and he crept thru 
the door and down the hall and, 
sure enough, there was the door- 
man [ Continued on page 42 
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WORLD'S 
LOWEST 
PRICES 





Sarg big, powerful Chevrolets are designed, built 
and priced to save you money all ways. Con- 
sider the following facts and you will realize how 
true this is: First, Chevrolet Trucks sell at the 
world’s lowest prices, so you'll be money ahead right 
at the start by choosing a Chevrolet. Second, they 
are powered by six-cylinder valve-in-head engines 
—the more economical type of power plant—so you will 
Save more money on gas and oil day after day—have 
And third, 


Chevrolet Trucks are made extra-strong, extra-sturdy, 


more money to spend for other things. 


to bring you the additional savings of dependable, 


carefree service over a long period of years. Chevrolet 


VALVE-IN- 
HEAD SIX 
OPERATING 
ECONOMY 





* 


YEAR- 
AFTER-YEAR 
DEPEND- 
ABILITY 










builds real quality, real strength and stamina, into 


every part of these trucks ... into the big, husky 
frame ... into the stabilized front-end mounting ... into 
the clutch and transmission . . . into the great rugged 
rear axle... and this fine quality manufacture assures 
the highest degree of efficient, economical performance 
Visit 


your nearest Chevrolet dealer at your earliest conven- 


throughout Chevrolet’s unusually long life. 
ience and have a thorough demonstration of the right 
Chevrolet Truck for your haulage needs. Place your 
order for a Chevrolet and you will save money all 


ways, for it’s the most economical truck you can buy! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. 








A General Motors Value 





caer 
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OU’LL get more game this season if 
you go after it with Nitro Express— 


| 


the first long range shot shells to feature | 


Balanced Pattern. These corrugated space 
sizzlers give you an even, uniform spread 
at 40 yards, 60 yards, even at greater dis- 


tances...no thin spots...no dense | 


centers ...a balanced pattern with all the 


extra power and smash that have made | 


these shells world famous. 
And they’ve got stamina! We’ve soaked 
them in water ... frozen them solid in 


cakes of ice... then chopped them out | 


and fired them! Yet every shell did its stuff. 
We've baked them, slung them about in 


wet canvas sacks, tested them under the | 


most unusual field conditions. Yet they 


always come through with quick-flash get- | 


away, full velocity, smashing energy, with 


BALANCED PATTERN AT ALL) 


RANGES. 


Buy a box of Nitro Express and test the | 
shells themselves any way you wish. Their | 


actual field performance is the best reason 
of all for you to SHOOT NITRO EX- 
PRESS SHELLS THIS SEASON! Reming- 


Remington, 


#66. 4 5 pan ort 


DIFFERENT IN LOOKS...1IN ACTION 


KLEANBORE 
NITRO EXPRESS 
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ton Arms Company, Inc., 1168 Boston | 
Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 





QUIBS 


FROM A FARMER'S NOTEBOOK 


By George Godfrey 


EPTEMBER brings the first day of 


school for another year. Here is one place 
where I feel that our farm boys and girls 
often do not get a square deal. All too 
often the rural one-room school that is 
so common is lacking in most of the fa- 
cilities for the best school work and is 
also lacking an efficient teacher. Then a 
small handful of youngsters, frequently 
only seven or eight, fail to give any in- 
spiration of numbers. These country 
boys and girls have the right to as good 
an opportunity as any. Sometimes I 
think we have put a sort of halo around 
these little, old, country schools and be- 
cause some successful people have come 
up thru them, we give to the school all 
the credit. Maybe they were successful in 
spite of disadvantages rather than be- 
cause of advantages. In any phase of life, 
the philosophy of good enough is the fore- 
runner of decay, and I am inclined to 
think that such decay will grow more 
rapidly, if allowed a start, in the field 
of rural education than in any other. 


© This summer I visited the garden of a 
man who took great pride in his flowers. 
They were gorgeous specimens, but the 
garden disappointed me. I found no more 
love there than in a collection of stuffed 
animals in a museum. The owner prided 
himself on the finest varieties. They must 
be the largest and most exquisite in color. 
He knew the cash price each root and 
tuber had cost, but these dollars were 
his only contribution. Other hands 
planted them, hoed them, and watered 
them. They were too precious to ex- 
change with a neighbor. A thick hedge 
screened them from the uninvited eye. 
It seemed to me that lack of love with 
its subsequent dearth of self-investment 
had robbed this garden of its real glory. 
Early in the summer I sat in a little 
shelter in a farm home garden. Some 
weeds were growing and the flowers were 
mostly old friends such as we had at 


home. They were there because of love 
and sacrifice; because of generosity of 
both gardener and friends. I came away 
with a few lily bulbs. Not only love of 
flowers but love of life is expressed by 
the ordinary garden flowers in that gar 
den. I came away happy for my half 
hour in its atmosphere. Again I knew 
that three things cannot be purchased 
with money: health, happiness, and 
heaven; and a generous garden is a part 
of all three. 


© If we can get some brome grass seed 
we are going to sow it this month along 
the sags in the field where water drains 
off in wet times. Little ditches are start 
ing that, if not checked, will eventually 
grow to be gullies. A strip of sod some 
twenty feet wide, left unplowed, will 
prevent this gully formation. Brome 
grass has a tough sod and will stand the 
abuse of disc and harrow that will come 
to such a strip. Also it has high hay and 
pasture value. When I see the gullies 
that have done their damage in other 
wise fine fields, I want the land for which 
I am responsible to be protected. 


© We are back in the season now when 
we Can again remember that it is a mis- 
take to rob the alfalfa field of its last 
bits of growth. It is as much a mistake 
as it is to tax men past the limit of their 
ability to pay. Last year in so many 
cases alfalfa fields with some growth 
left on them got thru the ice storms when 
the closely cut fields winter killed. In 
other fields, part of the plants killed and 
some lived thru. The risk is too much for 
the little gain obtained. Late cuttings 
are always disappointing in their yield. 
We will have to change some of our 
thought anyway and remember that 
eventually the land will need a little 
feeding as well as the cattle. A fall cover 
means plant food and protection as well. 
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“We have time to get around 
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‘It has always been said that 
dairy farming is a pretty con- 
fining job. Used to keep us 
pretty much tied down, but 
not any more. We have trans- 
portation now that takes the 
confinement out of the dairy 
business—a Ford truck and 
a Ford car. 

*"We got the truck this 
spring—a new V-8. The boy 
drives it to town every morn- 
ing with the milk. He’s back 
early and ready to do a good 
day’s work. 


‘‘We have used it in the field 
during harvest. We haul every- 
thing we sell to market. Be- 
sides we have made a few ex- 
tra dollars trucking livestock 
for our neighbors. It’s a 
mighty good truck—powerful 
and dependable in the tough 
spots and fast on the high- 
way. And economical too. 
*‘We’ve had our Ford car a 
month, and what a difference 
it has made. We can go places 
now. We can spend a Sunday 




















visiting—and we get back in 
time to do the milking and 
the rest of the chores. 

‘And what they told me 
about this V-8 was too mild. 
For instance, | was a little 
skeptical about an eight-cyl- 
inder Ford using less gas than 
the old ‘four.’ But this one 
certainly uses lessgas. 
It’s a roomy car— 
enough leg space for 











all of us. And the way it gets 
over the ground is a pleasure. 
‘No sir, this dairy farm 
doesn’t keep us at home all 
the time any more. When- 
ever we feel like going, we go. 
No farmer need be tied down 
all the time these days. The 
Ford V-8 car and truck give 
him spare time. I’d 
recommend them to 
anybody.”’ 
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YP “Oh! yes, we found a new way to select 
color schemes—both for the outside and 
for the rooms we are decorating. And 
there’s no guessing this time. We know 
now, before the painters start working, 
exactly how our house will look when it 
is finished.” 

* + * 
This home owner selected color schemes 
for her home from the new Lowe Brothers 
“Pictorial Color Chart.” The chart that 
shows full color illustrations of various 
types of homes and every kind of room— 
all painted with actual paint. 

You can see this ‘Pictorial Color Chart” 
at the store where Lowe Brothers products 
are sold. You can see exactly how one 
color complements and harmonizes with 
another. Instead of merely hoping that you 
will get the effect you want, you can be 
assured of perfect results in advance. 

But, above all, don’t make the mistake of 
using inferior paint. Analysis shows that 
many “cheap” paints contain as much as 
63% water and other evaporating liquids. 
Lowe Brothers Paints are 90% film-form- 
ing solids—solids that remain on the sur- 
face and protect your property. 

Ask your dealer to show 
you the Lowe Brothers 
“Pictorial Color Chart” 
today. The Lowe Brothers 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


s 
This free book answers scores of 


Questions about Painting and 
Decorating. Ask your dealer. 


OWE 
ite SF 
PAINTS @e VARNISHES 


Quality Unsurpassed Since 1869 
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Otto Battles shows Epponian of Rosemere 6th, with Queen of Rosemere 94th at his lefi 


ANcus. There is a gain of about so 
percent in the number of purebred Angus 
cattle being sold this year as compared 
to last year and prices at public auction 
for the same quality range from $40 to 
$50 per head higher. Most of this raise 
is due to the increase in price of com- 
mercial cattle. However, the more de- 
sirable bred cattle are showing the great- 
est gain. The outstanding sale of this 
year up to date was held by Congdon 
and Battles at Maquoketa, Iowa, when 
52 head sold at public auction for the 
average price of $231. The highest- 
priced individual of this year’s sale was 
the bull Epponian of Rosemere 6th sired 
by Prizemere 32nd who is recognized as 
one of the greatest living sires. The price 
was $500. The highest-priced female was 
Queen of Rosemere 94th, sired by Prize- 
mere 62d and out of Queen of Rosemere. 

The W. D. Mobley & Sons (Mt. Ster- 
ling, Illinois) sale of 54 head averaged 
$120, with the top calf at $250. Exceed- 
ingly bad weather made conditions hard 
for the event. The top calf was Perpetua- 
tion, sired by Briarcliff Perpetual. 


* * * 


CATTLE CONGRESS. The twenty- 
sixth annual Dairy Cattle Congress and 
the seventeenth annual Belgian Horse 
Show report increased premium lists and 
general improvement for the show to be 


held at Waterloo, Iowa, September 30 to 
October 6. The American Poultry Con- 
gress and the International Waterfowl! 
Show held in connection will draw flocks 
from many states, and Canada. R. B. 
Cooley of Purdue University will judge 
the horses. The cattle judges are as fol- 
lows: Holsteins, Axel Hansen; Guern- 
seys, H. H. Kildee; Brown Swiss, C. S. 
Rhode; Jersey, J. W. Ridgway; Ayr- 


shires, Earl Weaver. 


x * * 


INTERNATIONAL. According to 
Secretary-Manager B. H. Heide, ap- 
proximately $100,000 will be offered in 
prize money at the 1935 International 
which will be held in Chicago from No- 
vember 30 to December 7. As in past 
years, the International Livestock Show 
will again close and bring to a climax 
the continent’s livestock show season. 


* @ © 


AMERICAN ROYAL. Announce- 
ment is made that in all fat cattle classes, 
15 will constitute a carload, and 20 for 
each carload of feeders. Three novice 
classes have been added this year, open 
only to those who have never won a rib- 
bon at the Royal. All feeder cattle will 
be on a weight basis this year, instead 
of an age basis. [ Continued on page 47 


A ringful of beauties at the Dairy Cattle Congress, held in Waterloo, lowa 

















TOM TURNS THE TABLES 


(WITH THE HELP OF SMILIN’ SLIM) 
























WHAT A SUCKER THAT Guy 1S! 
WAIT’LL HE TRIES TO PULLA 
PLOW WITH THAT ICE-WAGON! 


eo » WAIT TIL 1 SEE 








SMILIN’ SLIM! 





ar ae of 
THOSE BIRDS THINK THEY PUT 

ONE OVER ON ME. THIS RIG 
DOESN'T PULL WORTH TWO CENTS, 
THAT'S A FACT. BUT I'VE GOT A HUNCH 











THERE’S NOTHING REALLY WRONG WITH 
THAT TRACTOR-YET. BUT SEE THAT 
SLUDGY OIL, TOM? THAT'S WHAT FOULS 
VALVES AND MAKES PISTON RINGS 
STICK. WE'LL GET THAT OUT, ILL 
BET YOU'RE USING THE WRONG 























NOW, WITH ANTI-SLUDGE 
ISO-VIS"D" IN THE CRANK- 


YOU WIN, SLIM! IT'S LIKE A DIFFERENT 
MACHINE | LOOK AT THOSE FURROWS! 








IN THE FUELTANK, SEE IF 
YOU HAVEN’T GOT A REAL 
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WELL,TOM,DID | I'LL SAY | DID! THAT RIG! 
YOUGET YOUR | BOUGHT FROM YOU BOYS 
PLOWING DONE?/ RUNS LIKE A 


Ay —~ ANYWAY. 
WV 





MILLION DOLLARS! 


> 1 CAN'T SEE WHY YOU SOLD 
a J IT- ATA PRICE LIKE THAT, 


{) 





Swiliae’ Slim says —“A Tractor 


costs a lot of money—it deserves 





the best oil you can buy” 


@ “You would not buy a prize bull and feed him poor grain. 
Yet some farmers treat expensive machinery as if it didn’t mat- 
ter what lubricants they use. 


@ ‘With the wrong oil, your tractor is bound to suffer from 
excessive carbon formation and sludge deposits. Piston rings 
stick, valves become fouled. The engine pumps oil, wastes it. 
The rig won’t pull as it should, and before you know it, there 
may be a heavy repair bill. 


@ “It is just plain common sense to use the best oil made— 
Standard’s anti-sludge Iso-Vis ‘D’—and give your tractor 
the protection it deserves. 


@ ‘I have Iso-Vis‘ D’ on my tank truck, and I'll bring it to your 
door. I can also supply Polarine Transmission Oil and Polarine 
Pressure Gun Grease, both in the grades recommended by the 
manufacturers for use in your tractor. Use those and Stanolex 
No. land you’ll get the best tractor performance you ever saw!” 











Genuine Standard Oil Products, every one of them. — 
The Standard Oil agent delivers them at your door. { 
MOTOR OIL Cl MERUSOL LIQUID + 
Iso: Vis “D”’ PETROLATUM Z 
Polarine 
: SUPERLA CREAM : 
Candin’ SEPARATOR OIL 
MOTOR FUEL eumeac 
Standard Red Crown LIQUID GLOSS 
Red Crown Ethyl 
— BELT DRESSING 
[_] STANOLEX No. 1 wi i 
EU 
PERFECTION 
KEROSENE on agp ene 
Scchenes tees eaea UO parce 
en Geant STANOLIND IVORY 
Fibre Grease WHITE PETROLATUM 
[| FINoL [| BovINOL 
ab ———— Cl Seeacr @ 
SUMMER SPRAY INSECT SPRAY 
Copr. 1935, Standard Oil Co 


STANDARD OIL SERVICE 


Distributors of a full line of petroleum products for the farm, at fair prices 


St 
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with the 


NESCO 


De Luxe Streamline 
Kerosene Heater 


@ In the bathroom, in camp, in the spare 
room, washing the baby—whatever your 
need of extra warmth at the moment, the 
NESCO Round Room Heater is there 
to give you service. Designed by Lurelle 
Guild, it is streamlined in the most mod- 
ern manner and is attractively finished in 
Black Japan and blued steel. A great 
favorite among housewives, it is also 
much used for portable heat in churches, 
schools, offices, shops and meeting halls. 
Be sure the Nesco trade-mark is there and 


you will receive odorless, smokeless, efficient 
heat wherever and whenever you want it. 


Send 25¢ for 50c Value “Garden 
Girl” Japanned Toast Cover 


Sent you for half price with attrac- 
tive printed matter introducing 
other NESCO Household wares 


of fine quality and reasonable price. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING AND STAMPING 
COMPANY 
429 North Twelfth Street 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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NEW Self-Heating IRON 


Makes Ironing Easier, Faster 


FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY 
e@ Cut yourironing time, 
save endless trips to a 
hot stove with this amaz- 
ing self-heating iron. 
Costs only 4c an hour 
for gasoline. No cords, 
no hose. Can be used 
anywhere. Heat easily 
controlled. Super-smooth 


chromium ironing surface with beveled edge. Irons under 


buttons and in either direction. Perfectly balanced. Price 
includes allequipment. You save at least $1.00 at Wards. 
Order No. 86, F 

miles 21c; 600 miles 3lc. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Onicago, Baltimore, Albany, Kansas City, Paul, Denver, 
Portland, Oakland, Ft. Worth, BA. J 
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“The dumbest article I ever read; stop 
my paper,” writes a Minnesota subscriber 
after reading the processing tax story in 
July. “Since reading that article (process- 
ing tax) I’m convinced Successful Farm- 
ing stands sincerely for the farmer,” writes 
another from Illinois. There were many 
letters pro and con and we appreciated 
them all. Your opinion, briefly stated, on 
anything in Successful Farming is wanted, 
too. You must sign your letters —Editors. 


| APPRECIATE the article on Agriculture 
and Industry on page 10 of the July issue of 
Successful Farming. During the past few years 
we have been building up class antagonism 
between farmers and city people, between 
working men and industrialists, and between 
the rich and the poor. We cannot get any- 
where, nationally, by becoming better haters. 
And it is indeed refreshing to read an article 
like the one you have on Agriculture and In- 
dustry which apparently seeks to bring about 
mutual understanding in place of class an- 
tagonism. If we are ever going to get any- 
where nationally, it must be thru co-opera- 
tion and team play.—J. W. S., Mich. 


In accepting your kind offer may I ask: In 
industry’s total disregard of the 
farmer’s interests, the attitude which pre- 
vails today, what grounds would warrant the 
farmer in his belief that industry ever did or 
ever will of its own volition hold any compas- 
sion for him? 

Behind this evident piece of industrial prop- 
aganda (our series, Agriculture and Industry) 
is a sordid attempt to justify past perform 
ances of industry, that it may ingratiate itself 
in the farmer's eye thru your publication. As 
a subscriber of many years I am astonished 
at your attitude and ask that you erase my 
name as a subscriber.—P. A. M., Mo. 


view of 


The series (Agriculture and Industry) com- 
mences auspiciously. The one thing farmers 
will want explained is the enormous profits 
that industry charges on its operations and 
its high wages, and all that—and the reason 
why farmers are not entitled to such profits 
and why industrialists can borrow money so 
much cheaper than farmers, etc.—I. M., Ind. 


I have just read your article on the process- 
ing tax on hogs. I must disagree with you on 
who pays the tax. The consumer is the one 
that is penalized, and out of 126,000,000 in 
the United States there is less than one per- 
cent that raises hogs and they are the ones 
that you benefit with your tax, and penalize 
the other 99.9 percent. I believe that 90 per- 
cent of the farmers think the processing tax 
is wrong. What I want figured out is your 30 
cents on wheat. Raised the price of flour over 
$1 on every 48 pounds. Same with everything 

else. I have farmed for over 50 years and it is 
the first time in my life that meat and flour 
are getting too high to eat.—C. W. B., Kans. 


The solution of the surplus problem of agri- 
culture has three methods of approach: (1) 
increasing foreign trade; (2) curtailing pro- 
duction; and (3) increasing home trade. Shall 
we sell more abroad, cut down farm produc- 
tion, or stimulate home trade? Mr. Wheatley 
(in May Successful Farming) omits the third 
approach. The plan of increasing our export 
trade is good so far as it can be done. Produc- 
tion curtailment is a practical solution of the 
agricultural surplus problem insofar as the 
reduction of the supply of the various farm 
products to the demand is concerned; but it 
has the undesirable feature of decreasing em- 
ployment and that at a time when there is 
generally a surplus of labor. As a permanent 


—* OPINIONS * 


program it is not satisfactory. Neither th 
elements nor the people are likely to co-oper 
ate continuously in the plan. 

Increasing the home trade offers the sami 
scarcity of supply as the production curtail 
ment plan and that es the many dis 
advantages of the latter. 

The increased home market plan has for its 
basis the development of the marke ts for new 
uses for agricultural peseees sin such quantit 
as to completely absorb all of our oe sor naval 
surpluses. The use of cull and waste white and 
sweet potatoes and fruits and cereals for pro 
ducing power alcohol for motor fuel has been 
proved to be physically feasible and with 
proper tariff protection during infant produc 
tion can be made economically feasible. Power 
alcohol produced from farm crops has the 
most immediate, extensive, physically feasi 
ble and socially beneficial possibility. With 
only a trivial subsidy, aati the production 
of power alcohol in large quantities can be 
established, it can be made competitive with 
gasoline at reasonable prices for the produc 


used.—F. W. H., lowa. 


You ask if farmers believe the farmer’s 
tariff (processing tax) is sound. I do not see 
how any farmer can say it is unless he is a 
pet of Henry Wallace. By that I mean the 
so-called officers of the extension work of the 
A.A.A. who are well posted by him as to what 
to say. We find almost $400,000,000 worth 
of farm products imported into the U. S. 
which is as much as would be raised on 50,- 
000,000 acres and yet the A. A. A. trys to 
tell us farmers we have to put 40,000,000 
acres of our own ground on cold storage. | 
think they had better reduce the imports in 
stead of our crops. They try to tell the farmers 
that to reduce production 10% will raise hog 
prices 20%, and then they turn right around 
and tell the consumers that it can be shown 
that when pork supplies are cut 10% it only 
raises the price of pork 10%. I am only one of 
the many farmers whom they cannot feed 
their bunk.—S. F., Pa. 


the soaring price 


then turns 


Mr. Shepherd mentions 
of pork at the head of his article, 
to the consumer and tells him 
higher, he simply gets less of it for his money. 
How the-heck (Latin for H-Il) do they raise 
the price of things anyway? I give up after 
reading that statement. The cartoon at the 
head of the article answers the 
tle better than the article itself. —C. F 


pork is no 


1estion a lit 
° S., Ore. 

Your July number is unusually interesting 
to me since you open the columns to frank 
discussions of important questions 
agricultural prices have reached their maxi- 
mum under the tariff wall and c 
buying capacity, and still the farmer 
on an equal basis with industry, would it not 
add greatly in adjustment to lower the indus- 
trial wage, giving greater employ- 
ment and still permitting the ci arner 
to trade one hour of his time for one hour of 
the farmer’s time?—A. C. M., lowa. 


ynsumers’ 


is not 


number 


tv wage ¢ 


I can tell Mr. H. M. ¢ 1 June Successful 
Farming) to within a very few cents of what 
me to produce any 
by-products on. this farm. I have 
degree but have attended college 
feel that I am as qualified as he 

the selection of a representative or talk on 
such subjects as labor and industry, produc- 
tion and consumption, or any other in which 
I have had experience. Our greatest leaders 
and statesmen have come from the farm... . 
He undoubtedly isn’t a farmer but merely 
making his home on the farm, like many oth- 
ers, who | are farmers only in their own esti 
mation. “The farmer is the man who feeds 


them all.” —F. N., Okla. 


it costs a STOCK, OF 
10 college 
and 


is tO vote in 


some, 













Giant 20-Wheel 
Trailer Used at 
Grand Coulee Dam 


They had a tough transportation prob- 
lem at Grand Coulee Dam. Heavy equip- 
ment and materials had to be hauled 30 





miles or more over rough, uneven roads. 
Crawler tractors had to supply the power. 

Sothecontractor built one of the world’s 
largest trailers. Built for gross loads of | 
80 tons. The trailer itself weighs 20 tons. 

Tocarry thisgigantic load, tiresmust be 
protected against the dangers of sidewall 
failures. That is why they selected Good- 
rich Triple Protected Silvertowns—new 
type tires that have proved themselves on 
the hardest hauling jobs in the country. 

Here’s why the unusual construction 
of these tires is so important to every 





“80-Ton Loads... 


truck owner. Out of every 100 truck tires 
that fail prematurely, 80 go to pieces in 
the sidewall. That is why the sidewall 
hasearned the titleof “The Failure Zone.” 





Why Tires Blow Out 


With every start, tires get a thrust— 
with every stop, a yank. And always—as 
a tire rolls—he: avy loads flex the casing 
—several hundred times a minute. Every 
mile, every minute, these forces batter 
away at your tires. 

No wonder ordinary tires can’t stand 
the gaff! They can’t take it because they 
lack strength where they need it most— 
in the sidewall! That’s the point where 
stresses concentrate. That’s the part of 
the tire that lets go—in eight out of ten 
premature failures. 

Goodrich engineers licked this greatest 
cause of tire failure at the source. They did 
it with Triple Protection—built into the 
sidewall of every Goodrich Silvertown. 

Here’s how this 3-way development 
works: 1. A layer of a new rubber ma- 
terial, Plyflex, distributes stresses—pre- 
vents ply separation—checks local weak- 
ness. 2. P/y-Lock anchors plies around 
the beads—protects against short plies 
tearing loose. 3. Each cord is Full 
Floating—surrounded by rubber. There 
are no cross cords—no cord friction. 

Don’t Gamble 

Ask yourself—is it worth taking a 
chance on sidewall blowouts when you 
can get extra protection without paying 
a penny more? 

You will find that truck tires that carry 
80-ton loads at Grand Coulee can 
handle your jobs better, too. 

Ask your local Goodrich dealer to show 
you this tire for trucks and school buses. 
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FOR EASY RIDING AND | 
SUPER TRACTION THERES 
NOTHING LIKE THE 


NEW SILVERTOWNS 











See How New SUPER TRACTION 


TIRE SPEEDS UP FARM WORK 


SAVE UP TO 27% ON FUEL—RIDE IN COMFORT 


Would you accept a set of tractor 
tires as a giftP Well, many farm- 
ers tell us that their tires haven’t 
cost them a cent! They’ve paid 
for themselves in one season! 


It’s easy to see why. The new 
Goodrich Tire has super traction. 
It takes a deep bite in any kind 
of soil. It enables the tractor to 
travel faster, to develop more 
power. With these tires you can 
do four days’ work in three—han- 
dle jobs that are tough or im- 
possible with steel wheels. And 
you save a fourth on fuel alone! 
You ride in comfort all day long. 












Take a look at the husky tread 
on this new tire. Notice the 
double-deep lugs—see how 
they taper towards the center. 
They’re so designed as to make 
the tread self-cleaning. Should- 
ers are heavy—there is plenty 
of extra rubber right where it’s 
needed. The whole tread is built 
so that at one and the same time 
it provides super-traction, self- 
cleaning and slow, even wear! 


Why not get the savings of this 
new tire—get the most outof your 
tractor? See your Goodrich deal- 
er today. Ask him todemonstrate 
the new Silvertown for tractors. 


FREE ! TRACTOR TIRE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Just what every farmer needs! A big 32-page hand- 
book telling all you want to know about tires for 
tractors and implements. Gives tire, wheel and 
tractor specifications, data on actual user tests, 
etc. No obligation. Just write 
Dept. FS-53, The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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GUESTS 


ARE NOT 


Welcome! 


Guests are not always welcome, 
particularly if they drop in when 
you ‘haven't a thing to eat.” This 
never bothers the woman whose 
pantry is stocked with delicious 
fruits, vegetables and meats 
. « « home-canned in BALL Jars. 


Summer after summer, thou- 
sands of women everywhere, 
prove how delightfully convenient 
it is to preserve seasonable 
foods for the long winter months. 
You will never know how easy 
and simple it is with BALL Jars, 
Caps and Rubbers until you get 
your FREE copy of "How to Can 
Fruits and Vegetables." Write 
for it... TODAY! 


Soa 


er APS 
JARS °C 
& RUBBERS 


4 


SEND COUPON FOR 
BOOKLET OF BEST 
CANNING DIRECTIONS 


Please send me FREE Booklet. 


Name 
St. or 








BALL BROTHERS CO. Dept.SF MUNCIE, IND 


BE SMART... WEAR A 


*COAT> 
... AND SAVE MONEY! 

Get the Chicago Mail Order Co.’s 
big 350-page Style Book, Newest 
styles in everything to wear, at 
America’s Low Prices. 
MAIL POSTAL CARD REQUEST 
TODAY, FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
Nationally known Style Queen 
coats priced from $4.98 to $25, among 
them the handsomely furred suede- 
cloth coat pictured here. You save 
with certainty at theC .. -qual- 

m ity, saving, satisfaction guaranteed. 

i} Mail Postal Request for Free Catalog 
Let America’s leading Family Outfitters 
help you dress better and save money. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
iad  F-249 | 


ept. CHICACO 
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Farm Accountant 
Wins a Truck 


SLUGGING away at a set of farm 
account books doesn’t seem the 
most exciting work in the world— 
until the profits show up. But the 
fact that those who do it are the 
money-makers in their communities 
would lead one to believe that there 


| must be something in it. 


Certainly there was a good deal 
in it for Ogden Riddle, twenty-year- 
old winner of the 1934 National 4-H 
Farm Accounting Contest. Riddle’s 
march to the championship included 
winning in Frontier County, Ne- 
braska, and also the state and Mid- 
west accounting awards. For these 
victories he received a total of $350 
worth of merchandising certificates. 


His final triumph carried the award 


of a new farm truck, ready to tackle 
the job. Awards were made on the 
basis of best farm business records. 

The presentation was made a cere- 
mony at the entrance to the Stu- 


dents’ Activity Building, during the 


first day of the twentieth annual 
4-H Club Week held at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, College of Agriculture. 


U. S. Champions 
Visit Europe 


Five, six, seven years of 4-H dairy club 
work, months of contests and judging 
workouts, the strain of national compe- 
tition at the Cattle Congress—and then 
England and a tour of Europe! That’s 
the history of the United States Cham- 


pion 4-H Dairy Cattle Judging Team of 


1934; three crack judges, a great alter- 
nate, and a great coach. 

Grover Miehe, 16; Paul Harrison, 1 
Robert Putnam, 18; Leonard Talcott 
(all of Fayette County, lowa); and B. H. 
Lodwick, coach, won the right to repre 
sent the United States at Waterloo, 


lowa, last fall. Then the co-operation of 


leading concerns was enlisted to make 
the overseas trip financially possible. 


n 4-H Dairy Judging Team. Left to right, Lodwi 


Ogden Riddle, 20, National 4-H 
Farm Accounting winner, receives 
G.L. Noble's hearty congratulations 


Our team went to England at the in 
vitation of the Federation of Young 
Farmers’ Clubs of England who were 
sponsoring the International Dairy Cat- 
tle Judging Contest at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Show, the third of July. 

Letters received from the boys are 
packed with enthusiastic descriptions of 
visits to Washington and New York be- 
fore sailing; of the mechanical perfection 
of the great French liner Normandie on 
which they sailed; and of the English 
countryside. The boys expressed frank 
admiration for the stock and crops they 
studied on the way up to London and for 
the Englishman’s neat, small acreages. 

From England, according to E. N. 
Wright, Iowa Dairy Association field 
secretary, the team will visit the leading 
European dairy countries, including the 
Channel Islands, Denmark, Holland, 
and Switzerland—before sailing for 
America July 24th. 

The team won fourth in the contest, : 
fact we have [ Continued on page 3¢ 
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mud...sand...snow... rain 





NOTHING STOPS A TERRAPLANE 


The TOP ...in ruggedness and performance 


... the BOTTOM ... in price and upkeep cost 


Cold, stormy months are just 
ahead! You’ll wantacar that’s 
always ready togo. Acar that 
will keep on going. A car you 
can depend on. 

Terraplane is your answer. 
Terraplane gives you more 
power per pound of car weight 
than any other low priced auto- 
mobile built. With the smooth- 
ness you find only in the 
motors Hudson builds. 

34 Hill Climb Records 
Here is the power you need 
to plow through sand, mud or 
drifted snow. You can laugh 
at hills. You know, the official 
records held by Terraplane in- 
clude 34 of the toughest hill- 
climbs in America. 

The top in performance and 


ruggedness—the bottominprice 
and upkeep! America’s first 
bodies all of steel in the low 
priced field. Police - tested 
Hudson brakes. 


Big gasoline mileage, proved 


‘in nation-wide economy tests. 


Upkeep costs as low as a frac- 
tion of a cent a mile—proved 
by the sworn statements of 
owners. 

Features You Get in No Other Car 
These are some of the things 
you getina Terraplane that you 
can’t get anywhere else. Take 
a Terraplane out on the road 
and put it through its paces. 
That’s the best proofofall. And 
ask your Hudson and Terra- 
plane dealer to explain the low- 
cost Hudson financing plan. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


Complete line of Hudson- built Terraplane Commercial Cars includes Business Coupes, 
Business Sedans, Sedan Panel Delivery, Cab Pickup Express, Utility Coach, 
Chassis, and Chassis with Cab 


TERRAPLANE 








Passenger seats in the Terraplane Utilit 
Coach can be quickly and easily removed, 
giving you plenty of room for a useful load. 





Entire bodyspacein the Utility Coach is us- 
able for business purposes. Replace the pas- 
senger seats, and it becomes anall-family car. 








585 


and up for Terraplane... Hudson Six / 
$695 andup. . . Hudson Eight $760 
and up. All prices f.o.b. Detroit 
for closed models. 


y, 
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Hak oy,4, HANDS 
ARE NEVER POPULAR! 


WHY ISN’T SILL 
PULLING TAFFY 
WITH US? 


DON’T COAX 


HIM. | SAW 
HIS HANDS. 


Hides hands in pockets 
because ordinary soap 
couldn’t get them clean. 


TOO BAD! Lava 
Soap gets dirt that 
other soaps can’t. 


£4 3 r 
THICK, HEAVY LATHER GETS 
THE SURFACE DIRT 


(ordinary soaps stop there) 


é - 4 
FINE, POWDERY PUMICE 
GETS THE GROUND-IN DIRT 


| GLYCERINE AND SOOTHING 
r OILS PROTECT THE SKIN 
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“I’d rather have a man come to my 
home in overalls than with half/clean” 
hands,” an attractive young lady was 
heard to say the other day. 

And that’s just the way most people 
feel. There’s no excuse for half/clean 
hands. 

True, this time of the year, harvest- 
ing and repairing buildings get hands 
mighty dirty. And ordinary soap can’t 
possibly get them really clean. But 
that’s no excuse. For Lava Soap gets 
any kind of grime—even ground-in 
grease—in a flash. It works well even 
in cold, hard water. And saves money 
because it costs no more than ordinary 
soap—lasts much longer. Your home 
needs two or three cakes of Lava today. 


LAVA SOAP 


GETS THE 
DIRT. . 

PROTECTS 
THE SKIN 


A Procter & Gamble Product 





Our Junior Farmers 


[ Continued from page 34 
placed last because we believe it of least 
importance. To place so high in world 
wide competition is an honor, but the rea 
meaning of the journey lies in the fact 
that it has given three young farmer 
(typical of those in whose hands agricul 
ture’s future will rest) a glimpse of a vast 
world dependent upon the products of 
farm and ranch. Tolerance and under 
standing come from such insight. May 
there be more international contacts! 


Dress Up With Dyes 


[ Continued from page 16 


These are the things which made the dif 
ference between Aunt Sally’s old gray 
suit (ruined), and a soft red woolen-stutt 
just hankering to be made into Betsy’s 
new fall coat. 

Any new trend in home handiwork 
opens up accompanying possibilities 
with the dyeing pot. The current click 
of knitting needles reminds us that it is 
not difficult to dye old yarn, or to dye 
or tint new yarn in more satisfying 
shades. Yarns dye most evenly, how 
ever, if wound in loose skeins before be 
ing plunged into the dye bath. To pre 
vent tangling, tie skeins loosely in three 
or four places. 

Knitted sweaters and garments apt 
to lose shape, may be slipped into a very 
large, loose cheesecloth bag before being 
dyed. 

Modern “‘waffle” table mats are lovely 
when dyed in soft shades of lemon-yel 
low, apricot, or light green. And a worn 
white tablecloth is—a worn white table 
cloth; unless it has been dipped into a 
dye bath of delicate peach or “maize” 
and thus changed into a smart back 
ground for the most elegant type ot 
table setting. 

A dyeing specialist who acts as a veri 
table clearing house for the dyeing prob- 
lems of large numbers of women, lists the 
common errors made by the average en- 
thusiastic but amateur dyer as these: 


The Use of Too Much Dye: Too much dye 
is worse than too little. Under-colored 
material may always be lifted from the 
bath and more dissolved dye added. But 
too much dye means a color deeper than 
the one desired, and in the case of dark 
shades, an ugly bronzing. 


The Mis-Use of a Specific Dye: General or 
“‘all-fiber” dyes may be used on any ma 
terial. Specific dyes must be purchased, 
one type for animal fibers, one for vege- 
table. Specific dyes for the coloring of 
silks or wool, will not work satisfactorily 
on cotton, rayon, or linen, or vice versa. 


Adding to the Dye Bath Without Remov- 
ing Material: Almost anything added to 
the dye-pot while the material remains in 
the solution, will cause streaking or 
spotting. Lift the cloth from the pot be- 
fore pouring in freshly dissolved dye, 
more water, and vinegar or salt. 


Confusing Methods in Tinting and Dyeing: 


| Tints and dyes are of the same general 
| composition, but they are handled some- 


what differently. Tint is used to give 

















temporary color to lingerie, curtains, 
light summer dresses and so on, where 
depth or permanence of color is not par- 
ticularly desired. Special tints which 
color the silk, but not the lace may be 
gotten for lace-trimmed lingerie. For 
curtains the tint is often dissolved in the 
starch and applied with it. Tinting pos- 
sibilities are legion. But one should not 
expect the shade to be boil-proof. 

The love of color is as old as man. 
Modern dyes and dyeing methods open 
up pleasant possibilities for the renova- 
tion of uninteresting material thru the 
application of favorite colors. Try some! 





Prelude to Autumn 


A few soft notes of this gray mist; 

A lilting strain of amethyst; 

A sparkling scale of sun-touched streams, 

Descending, interwoven dreams; 

A full rich chord of wind-blown rain 

Upon a fast-closed window pane; 

A bird call from a half-clad tree; 

Awake, thou sleeper, hear and see 

A full-blown Autumn symphony. 
—Jean Phillips 








To Make Your Old House 


NEW 


Send for this book today! 


- 





IT'S FREE! 


How to Modernize Your Farm Home” 
is filled with sound, practical ideas for 
bringing to your home all the comforts, 
conveniences, and charm of which every 
family dreams. 


Every phase of home improvement is 
described so simply, so completely that this 
book will be of very real help and inspira- 
tion to you in remodeling and planning 
improvements for your home. Don’t put 
off sending for it! Do it today! Address 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


3709 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 
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PECTIN MIXTURE FOR MAKING 








PEITER SAME AND JELLIES 
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Cnet! 


A WAY TO GET %3 
MORE JELLY? 





Yes! Just look what 
Sure-Jell does! 


ONLY i, MINUTE BOIL for jellies; one 
minute for jams. Just think of the time you 
save! You can actually finish a whole batch of jam 
or jelly in less than 15 minutes after your fruit is pre- 
pared! That’s ove reason women everywhere are so 
delighted with this new powdered pectin product. 


TWO-THIRDS MORE JELLY or jam... bie 
Because of that extremely short boil, none of ) 
the juice boils away. So you actually get two-thirds ( 
) 






more jam or jelly ...as muchas 11 g/asses from the 
same amount of fruit that gave you only 7 glasses 
the old, “‘long-boil’”’ way. What a saving in money! 





& oY 
PERFECT RESULTS with any fruit; finer 
flavor, too... No more worry about failures. 
Sure-Jell eliminates uncertainty. With this wonder- 
ful new pectin product, a// fruits jell perfectly. The 
flavor is much finer, too. Short boiling retains all the 
real flavor of the ripe fruit—no “boiled-down” taste! 





MONEY BACK OFFER. Buy two packages of Sure-Jell. 
Use one. If it does not do all we claim for it, just take the 
other package back to your grocer. He will refund the 
full price of both packages. (Sure-Jell is a product of General 
Foods. You can buy it at any grocer’s.) 


SURE-JELL\2= 
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BIG BEN SAYS 


Now's the time to buy 
the clocks you need! 


BIG BEN Chime Alarm. America’s most 
Quiet tick and two 
voices. First he whispers, then he shouts! For 


popular alarm clock. 


light or heavy sleepers. . . 


BABY BEN. Now made in 
beautiful ivory and gold 


Also 
$2.95 


color combination. 
black and nickel. . 


SIESTA. For that extra 
forty winks. A warning call, 
then 10 minutes later it gives 
another. . . . . $2.95 


rae 


FORTUNE. An alarm clock 
that is handsome, depend- 
able and modern to its last 
tick. Costsonly . . $1.45 


BANTAM Alarm. New in 
design. Especially good look- 
ing. True Westclox quality, 
yetonly. .. $1.25 


BIG BEN Loud Alarm. An old favorite, now 
restyled. Convenient hanger on back. Easy 
winding keys. 
heavy sleepers. 


Extra loud alarm for extra 
$2.95 


BLACK KNIGHT. A 
luminous dial alarm clock — 
easy to read. Black, with 
nickel trim. . . $2.25 


BEN BOLT Electric Alarm. 
A fine electric clock. In black 
and nickel, $2.95. In ivory 
and goldcolor . . $3.45 


ETTER dealers everywhere are showing them—the whole Westclox 
timekeeping family, which is headed by Big Ben. Only a few can be 
illustrated here. See them wherever good clocks are sold, and get those 
you need. When you are buying timepieces, be sure to look for the name 
Westclox on the dial. It proves you are getting quality and dependability. 


WESTERN CLock Company, 
(prices slightly higher) Western Clock Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 


In Canada: 


La Salle, Illinois 


POCKET BEN AND DAX 


Two reliable and good looking Westclox pocket 
watches. Both of them are splendid timekeepers. 


Pocket Ben is $1.50. . .. . 
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Dax is $1.25 





Whatnots 


[ Contin sued fri om page 


everything else first—shelves, pictures, 
mirror—but none looked right or wou! 
stay in place. And all the time I had this 
bright silk striped woven rug pining 
away on a Closet shelf because I couldn’t 
find a floor space for it. It was becaus: 
John saw the rug and asked me one da) 
why I didn’t let him use it in his roon 
that I hit upon the idea of hanging it 
(Woman-like I shuddered at the thought 
of scuffing boy-heels tracking acros 
that gay silk rug even tho I couldn't fin 
any other place for it.) The whole famil; 
is in love with the effect of the rug hung 
over the chest. It harmonizes so nicel; 
with the atmosphere of the room and its 
sturdy walnut bed and ball-footed table 

Nothing would do but that daughter 
have a wall. hanging, too, once she'd 
viewed the success of the rug, but afte: 
we'd talked it over, Mary Jean was 
quite content to have a hanging book 
shelf for her room. 


You see, she had gay plaid curtains at 
the windows, colorful crocheted rugs cn 
the floor, and a sprigged print dressing 
table cover in the room, so that the in 
troduction of more fabric would have 
been overpowering. 

It might be we ll, before one adds ac- 
cessories to one’s home, to analyze the 
needs and possibilities of each room. 

Most important of all, in determining 
what accessories to add, are the back- 
grounds in a room. Are they plain or 
patterned, light or dark, smooth or 
rough-textured? Upon their character 
depends your choice of room accessories. 
Should the accessories chosen be plain 
or patterned, delicate or splashy in color, 
dainty or sturdy in construction? 

If you have figured paper on your 

walls and can’t afford to change it, an 
easy way to break the monotony of : 
wall space is to hang a shelf for books or 
bric-a-brac. The shelf and odd bits of 
pottery however should be plain in de- 
sign and of colors that blend with the 
wallpaper. After twice attempting to 
work my furniture and accessories into 
the figured wallpaper surroundings, | 
finally decided that the cost of papering 
the walls with plain papers was much the 
easiest way out. 

If you’re undecided about getting too 
much design in a room, be careful in your 
choice of the pottery you use. Plain col 
ors of the accents you are using in your 
room are safest, rather than those with 
much design. I’m especially fond of using 
metal: brass, copper, or pewter. There 
are so many glass, pottery, and metal 
combinations to be used that almost 
anyone can work out one or two with 
what they have that will result in de- 
lightful spots of interest. 

I always like to have one outstanding 
picture in a room, of a type that will 
dominate all others. It should pick up 
the accent color in the room, and the 
frame and mat (if any) should harmonize 
with the wall. The frame either in metal 
effect or a wood is most pleasing if it 
matches the woodwork or furniture. For 
example, with my camel blanket from 
India, I use Henner’s study of a woman’s 
head, framed in copper-gold frame and 
hung at eye level. The same red tones of 
the blanket are repeated in the picture. 
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The background of the picture runs to 
neutral browns. The copper-gold frame 
has its metal accent repeated with a 
small, old copper-and-pewter teapot on 
the table below; and a row of books on 
the other end are held with bright copper 
bookends. 

I’ve always been partial to the use of 
small plaques to hang in the “hard-to- 
decorate” corners. They make such in- 
teresting additions. They help frequent- 
ly to widen out a small picture when it is 
used to hang over a wide piece of furni- 
ture, or to fill in the space below a small 
picture and its connecting shelf or table. 





Plaques have innumerable uses in dec- | 


oration. I’ve seen them hung in pairs 
and triplets at either side of a window 
or on a protruding chimney. 

Maybe they are all “jimcracks’”— 
these seemingly useless articles one finds 
scattered thruout a home—yet to me, 
they are the things that make a room 
yours, or mine—frosting to the cake, or 
the lace collar on a dress. They aren’t 
particularly necessary, but they do make 
a home much more livable and enjoyable. 


Meat Loaf 


| Continued from page 22 


center with creamed potatoes, buttered 
peas, or diced carrots; and place other 
vegetables around the loaf. In carving 
the ring be sure to cut between the 
bacon slices. 


Sausage Loaf 
1144 pounds of pork 2 tablespoonfuls of 
sausage catsup 
V6 cupful of milk 2 tablespoonfuls of 
11% cupfuls of bread horse-radish 
crumbs 14 tablespoonful pre- 
1 tablespoonful of pared mustard 
minced onion 1 egg 


Combine all ingredients. Put in a loaf 
pan and bake in a moderate oven for 14% 
hours. Serve with tomato sauce. 


Spanish Veal Loaf 


2 pounds of shoulder % small onion, 


veal minced 
1 pound ofhamfrom 2 eggs 

shank end 1 tablespoonful of 
34 cupful of milk minced parsley 


l6 green pepper, 1 small can tomatoes 
minced 


Grind veal] and ham together. Add all 
ingredients except tomatoes. Pack the 
meat mixture into a greased loaf pan. 
Pour the tomatoes over the loaf and 
bake in a moderate oven for one and 
one-half hours. Unmold onto a heated 
platter. Garnish with slices of hard- 
cooked eggs, sprinkled with paprika, and 
slivers of green pepper. 


Stuffed Meat Loaf 
2% pounds of beef, 3 thick slices bread 


chopped 1% teaspoonfuls of 
1 egg salt 
1 egg yolk Pepper 
Y4 clove garlic, finely 1 dill pickle 
minced 2 hard-cooked eggs 
1 medium-minced Mushrooms, celery, 
onion or carrots 


Mix chopped beef, egg, and seasonings 
with the bread which has been soaked 
in water and squeezed dry. Mix well and 
roll out on a board with a rolling pin. 
Place on it near the edge a strip of dill 
pickle shredded into noodle-like pieces. 
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DIZZY 


SAY, DIZZY, 
COULD YoU 












DEAN is benihied 


alt 
sure! wuHy HEY, DIZZY, WHEREME INTO TOWN TO) 
WHEN | WAS [i | YOU GOING WITH ff PICK UP TEN 
IN THE ARMY | & 
DID EVEN BETTER 
THAN THAT ! 











YOUR GLOVE AND 
BALL-SHOES ? 


BUCKS PITCH- 
INGA DOUBLE-| 
HEADER FORA 
















OH NO, YOU'RE NOT! 
GOING INTO THE GUARDHOUSE. 
AND YOU'LL STAY THERE TILL 


\iTS TIME FOR 
| YOU TO PITCH FOR 
us TO-moRROW ! 



















START MOVIN’, 
DIZZY, AN OON'T 
ORAG YOUR FEET 


or 
GEE, DIZZY, PITCH- % NOT OUT OF 


| Sa 
\ 









YOU'RE  reqpeerceynes=es 
{( JUST DROPPED AROUND TO 


TELL YOU YOU'RE EVEN DIZZIER | 
THAN | THOUGHT YOU was 
WHEN | NAMED YOU OIZZY. 

/ TRYIN' TO PITCH Qa 













THREE GAMES fi BUT, SARG, | 
(N TWO DAYS ! McouLD HAVE 
| MD DONE IT— EASY! 
== "VE BEEN DOING IT | 
EVERY WEEK, ONLY 
| YOU DION'T@m 
KNOW IT 
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Boys! Girls! Get Valuable Prizes Free! 





Dizzy Dean Winners Mem- 
bership Pin. Solid bronze, with 
red enameled lettering. Free for 
1 Grape-Nuts package-top. In 
ordering membership pin, be 
sure to ask for Prize 201. 


Dizzy Dean Lucky Piece. Just 
like Dizzy carries—with his 
good luck emblem and motto 
on reverse side. Free for 1 
Grape-Nuts package-top. In 
ordering lucky piece, be sure 
to ask for Prize 203. 





Join Dizzy Dean Winners . . . wear Member- 
ship Pin ... carry Dizzy’s own Lucky Piece! 


Just send the top from one full-size Grape-Nuts package, 
with your name and address, to Grape-Nuts, Battle Creek, 
Mich., for your membership pin and free copy of club man- 
ual: ““Win with Dizzy Dean,” containing list of 37 nifty free 
prizes. And to have loads of energy, start eating Grape-Nuts 
right away. It has a winning flavor all its 
own—crisp, nutlike, delicious. 
Economical toserve, too, fortwo 
tablespoons, with whole milk or 
cream, provide more varied 
nourishment than manyahearty 
meal.Product of General Foods. 
(Offer expires Dec. 31, 1935.) 
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e Roll the meat over this and put on a 
layer of hard-cooked eggs cut in slices. 
Roll the meat over this. Place on a layer 
of sliced raw mushrooms, parboiled cel 
ery, or parboiled sliced carrots, and roll 
the last of the meat over this layer of 
filling. You will have a nice even roll. 
Spread with cooking fat. Place on a rack 
and roast for about one hour in a mod 
erate oven. Serve cold, being careful in 
slicing that the stuffing does not fall out. 


SPARK PLUGS NEED ane a 
CLEANING, TOO! ~. és tee 


THE QUALITY 
SPARK PLUG 


Meat Loaf with Horse-radish 


HAVE YOUR PLUGS CLEANED! 


2 pounds of ground 
beef 

1 pound of pork 

14 cupful of grated 

onion 

6 cupful of grated 
horse-radish 


l teaspoonful of 


mustard 


2 eggs 

1 cupful of cracker 

crumbs 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

lg teaspoonful ot 
pepper 

14 cupful of tomato 
catsup 


Mix all ingredients except the catsup. 
Pack into a well-greased loaf pan or 
muffin tins (for individual loaves). Cov 
er top with tomato catsup. Bake one 
hour in a moderate oven or thirty min 
utes in muffin tins. 


Dirty or worn spark plugs waste 
as much as 1 gallon of gas in 10 


Oxide Coating, soot, and carbon transform spark 
plugs into gas thieves. The loss of gas from dirty 


Stavice 


Wholesome Loaf 


or worn plugs can be as much as 1 gallon in 10. 
Yet, it’s easy to stop this loss. Just have your spark 
plugscleaned ata RegisteredAC Cleaning Station. 
Badly worn plugs, of course, should be replaced 
with new AC Quality Spark Plugs —-NOW 60c. 


“‘Recisreneo 
Aik 


SPARK PLUG 


SPARK PLUGS 
CLEANED 


AND ADJUSTED 


114 pounds of pork 
liver 


| 4 slices of bacon 


34 cupful of chopped 
onion 

1 cupful of milk 

14 cupful of catsup 

1 teaspoonful of pow- 


2) 


2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
2wheat biscuits 
(shredded wheat) 
34 cupful of corn 

meal 
3 well-beaten eggs 

6 teaspoonful of 
pepper 


AC SPARK PLUG COMPANY 


Flint, Michigan St. Catharines, Ontario 


dered sage 


CLEANING 
STATION 


WHILE 5: 


Scald liver, run thru food chopper 
with bacon. Add the crumbled wheat 
biscuits and other ingredients. Mix 
thoroly. Place in a loaf pan lined with 
bacon strips. Cover with more bacon. 
Bake one hour in a moderate oven. The 
consistency of the mixture is very thin, 
but the cereal takes up the moisture. 
| This loaf makes a delicious mixture 
when sliced cold. 


Plugs for Canadian market—75c—made at St. Catharines, Ont. 





Baked Ham Loaf 





1 pound of smoked 
ham 

1 pound of lean pork 

1 cupful of soft bread 
crumbs 

2 tablespoonfuls of 
chili sauce 


2 well-beaten eggs 

l4 teaspoonful of 
grated lemon rind 

34 teaspoonful of salt 

4 teaspoonful of 
pepper 


Mix all ingredients thoroly and pack 

into a greased loaf pan. Bake one and 

| one-half hours in a moderate oven. 

Thirty minutes before serving, pour 1 

cupful of strained tomatoes over the loaf 
and finish cooking. 

Sauce: Make a sauce from the liquid 
in the pan. Thicken the liquid with 1 
tablespoonful of flour and 1 teaspoonful 
of mustard smoothed to a paste with 1 
tablespoonful of water; add hot water if 

| necessary. Season with 1 teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce and I teaspoon- 
ful of grated onion. Strain and serve ina 
separate dish. 
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BLUE RIBBON MA 


America’s Biggest Seller 


HomMEMAKERS will be interested in 
the following subjects treated in articles 
in October Successful Farming: installing 
running water; care of a root cellar; new, 
tested recipes; a discussion of posture; 
decorating odd corners; new kitchen 
equipment; and electricity for the farm. 
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Snap for September 


[ Continued from page 20 | 


satin. It is appearing in suits as well as 
dresses. Design 82747 was planned espe- 
cially for this smart new fabric. 

Striped shirting is the ideal material | 
for design S976S—a house dress. It pro 
vides the needed freedom since the 
sleeves are pleated and there is fullness 
in the bodice. This dress is designed for 
sizes 14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. 

S9302 puts Sis back with her old 
playmates looking prettier than ever in 
a frock that boasts a ruffle over the 
shoulders and perky puffed sleeves. It’s 
a big favorite with Mother, too, for it’s 
so easy to make and the neat neckline 
can be so prettily trimmed with colored 
buttons matching the circles in the cot- 
ton frock. Designed for sizes 6 to 14. 
Size 8 requires 2)% yards, 36-inch fabric. 


“- 


letter to a Boy 
Away At School 


And you are homesick, little boy; 
Perhaps right now your cheeks are wet 
With tears. But still a certain joy 

Is mine because you don’t forget. 

\ jealous love is mine, I know, 

Jealous of the wide world you'll find 


To take my place. But as you grow 
Always keep the old loves in mind. 


—Raymond Kresensky. 








Embroider Slips 


Pi LOW slips make ideal pick-up nee- | 


dlework, so for the convenience of my 
readers, I have assembled into a single 
sheet enough NUMO hot iron ee 
to make five different sets. The tulip de- 
sign could be appliquéd in many colors or 
it may be done in outline stitch with nice 


effect. The passion flower in the upper | 


right corner, worked in lavender, is al- 

ways a favorite; each slip has two such 
flowers. Just below is a design with the 
popular pointed scallop. In the lower left 
corner is an anenome design suitable in 
any one of a number of colors. The bas- 
ket contains flowers in French knots and 
lazy daisy stitch that would be simple 
enough to appeal even to a child. These 
ends will all fit 42-inch tubing, but could 
be cut down to fit a narrower slip. 

Send toc to Successful Farming, 2709 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa, 
for Colonial pattern number C83 osT 
NUMO.—Home Editor. 








“SUDSY NEW 
Pw @ SOAP 


hoosens dil i siretataahameatiinte 6 - 


Says Mrs. Lawrence Dorneden 


of Gratiot, Wis. 
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Here is Mrs. Dorneden, the mistress of the charming farm home you see at 
the left. It’s a full-sized job, keeping everything so spic-and-span, Mrs. 
Dorneden admits, but “‘the new P AND G is a big help,” she says. “It's such, 
a sudsy soap it gets me through cleaning and dishwashing in half the time!” 


“Good morning,” I said, as Mrs. Dorne- 
den—looking crisp and cool in a pink- 
and-white dress—came to the kitchen 
door. “Do you mind telling me what 
laundry soap you use?” 


“I always use P AND G White 
Naphtha,”’ returned Mrs. Dorneden 
promptly. “My children, Florence and 
Vincent, pile up mighty big washes. 
But P ann G is the sudsiest bar soap 
. . . it loosens spots and grime so fast 
I hardly have any rubbing to do! 

“And yet P anp G doesn’t fade 
colors,” Mrs. Dorneden continued. 
“This cotton print I’m wearing has 
stayed fresh as when I bought it.” 

“T’d like to take a picture of you in 
that dress for our advertisement,” I 
said, “‘and tell other women how won- 
derful you think P aNnp G is.” 


“Oh, so you’re the one who writes 
those ‘visits to P AND G homes’, 
smiled Mrs. Dorneden. ‘‘Well, there’s 
good reading in your ads. And the 
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women look so nice. But up till now 
I’d always wondered whether they 
were real women. Now I know you’re 
honest about it!’’ 


Wasn’t that a nice compliment? 
After I thanked her I asked Mrs. Dorne- 
den how long she’d used P anp G. 


” 


“For years,” she confessed. ‘‘Some 
farm women make their own soap, but 
I feel you can’t make as good a soap 
as P AND G yourself. Home-made soap 
runs to lye or water—it either eats 
holes in clothes or it’s too weak to 
take the dirt.” 


Mrs. Dorneden finds the new P AND G 
White Naphtha Soap grand for dishwash- 
ing and cleaning out incubators and milk 
pans, too. P AND G’s rich SUDS actu- 
ally melt away grease—leave surfaces 
sparkling. You'll find sudsy new P ANDG 
a real bargain. And new P AND G won’t 
harden up or get stale—it stays sudsy 
right down to the last white sliver! 


HELEN NUFFORT 
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You Can’t Buy 
‘New Eyes, BUT 
dol tmel-\ i :U) ay: 

Oo) (Taat=la) Blue 


300 CANDLEPOWER 
OF “LIVE” 


PRESSURE ' 
LIGHT! - 


Now every home can afford the finest 
kind of crystal-clear, eye-protecting 
light. The New Coleman Lam - 
sures you 300 candlepower of ‘‘live’’ 
ressure light—nearest like daylight. 

t’s the lig t that protects your sight 

. plenty ofit for every lighting needin your 
home. Costs only 1¢ a night to operate. 
Models priced as low as $3.95. 

Has all the latest improvements. Safe— 
built of brass and steel, no glass fuel founts 
to break. Clean—no wicks to trim. Inner 
globe of genuine Pyrex protects mantles. 


COLEMAN LANTERNS 


AColeman Lantern turns night 
into day! It gives plenty of light 
for any job, any night, in every 
kind of weather. Up to 300 can- 
dlepower brilliance’ Pyrex glass 
globe ... wind-proof, rain-proof 
and insect-proof. Farmers like 
the Coleman for night work around 
barns, feed lots, milk house, garage 
and celiar. Sportsmen and tourists 
choose the Coleman for lighting up 
lodges, clubs, cabins. It is the “‘Light 
of a Thousand Uses’’. As low as $5.95 


MAKE THIS 10-DAY TEST 2:2, Goleman 


right in your own home, Prove to ee. 
oot and compartpen with any other type 
t, that the NewColeman meets every Ms Al L 
er 


rn lighting requirement. This off 

is secured by a Money-Back Guarantee 

through your dealer. Fill out and mail C 1] U PO . 
coupon below and we will send you a 


Test Certificate to present to your dealer, 
—_—_—— —_— oe 

THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
| (Address Office Nearest You) Dept. SF 139 

Wichita, Kans.; Chicago Hs * Piiladel- 

phia, Pa : Leos ‘Angeles, Cal 
| peso goliestion I aia like to a New Col ie 

Kerosene Lamp for 10 aYs in MYO 

| 8d My ware or house-furnishings dealer is 


Dealer's Name and Aad~ 
) Send me FREE Folders on Coleman Lamps 
( ) Send me FREE Foider on Goleman Lanterna 


Name_._- 
Address . 
—_— 





COST AS LITTLE AS 
310 A MONTH 


SPECIAL 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 





e Latest type, 110 v. A. C. Operate every- 
thing found in city homes. Use no batteries. 
Run only when current is needed. Remote 
control starting. Air cooled engines. Com- 
pe act. Economical. Easy to install. Also 

32 v. D.C. Prices never before so low. Write 
for beautifully illustrated catalog. 


MONTGOMERY WARD, Dept. FK, CHICAGO 














uticura 


SOAP ave OINTMENT 


Sampce Each Free-Curicurs, Deer. 24, MALDEN, MASS. 
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The Playhouse 


[ Continued from page 26 | 


playing jackstones with another door- 
man. They were both so interested that 
they didn’t see Benny Blue at all. He 
went back and told the rest of the ani- 
mals all he had seen. They decided to 
go around to the side door. Mr. Cop said 
he knew which was the President’s 
room. 

“Be-faith and be-gobs! It’s not my 
business poking around in this fine build- 
ing. I’m just an ordinary cop. Sometimes 
I take care of the traffic, and I’ve seen 
the Prisident pass by. I’m apt to get 
into trouble here, poking my nose into 
this fine place, but I’m bound we shall 
help Benny Blue. He’s waited long 
enough. If ye’ll all stay with me I'll show 
ye the side door and the Prisident’s 
room.” 

“Oh, we will! We will!” cried all the 
animals together. So they went down 
the long steps and around the side of the 
building and into a side door and up one 
pair of stairs and down another, and into 
many long halls. At last they came to a 
very large room. There was a door at 
one end with a bright star on it. 


THat’s the place,” whispered Mr. 
Cop. “That’s where the Prisident does 
all his work.” The animals all shuffled 
and pushed and looked, and Mr. Cop 
said, “This’ll niver do. Ye’ll have to go 
home, some of ye.” But the animals, 
having come this far, did not wish to go 
home, so some of them hid behind the 
long velvet curtains, and some hid be- 
hind the chairs, and the smaller animals 
crawled under the edge of the rugs, drag- 
ging their candy with them. Benny Blue 
swallowed hard and wished that he were 
far, far away. 

Now that it had come right down to 
it, he wished to let Mrs. Trotter Horse 
lose her harness and Molly Cow the 
steel stanchions. In fact, Benny Blue 
would have been glad to have never 
heard of a farm in all his life. But as you 
all know by now, Benny Blue was a 
brave little cat. When a thing was to be 
done it was to be done, whether your 
knees were shaking or not. So he walked 
up to the big door and knocked softly. 
There was no answer, and all seemed to 
be very still. Benny knocked again, and 
then Mr. Cop came out from behind a 
high-backed chair and pointed to a sign 
which hung on the door. 

“Can you read it?” said Benny Blue. 
“Tt seems to be hung upside down.” Mr. 
Cop turned it around and read in big 
black letters, “DO NOT DISTURB.” 
Now, what to do! Benny wasn’t certain 
what disturb meant. None of the other 
animals seemed to know either. They 
all got their heads together and looked 
at the card. Some said it meant he was 
busy; some said it meant he was gone 
home; some said it meant-he was sick; 
some said it meant he was eating. It was 
so very still on the other side of the big 
door that the animals that said he had 
gone home thought sure they were right. 

“We may as well go home, too,” said a 
very small puggy dog who was getting 
tired and who had eaten half of his candy 
anyway. 

But Benny Blue replied, “‘I shall never 
have this courage again. Now that I’m 
all ready to see him I do not mean to 


in all colors 


QUICK and 
EASY 
NO WASTE 


FOR BURNS USE 


Vaseline 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes PDandruff-StopsHairFalling] 
Imparts Color and 
Beauty to ; alone and Faded Hair 


. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
4 Hisess C hem. Wks. Patchogue, N. Y. 

















turn back. I shall have to do it some- 
day, and perhaps I shall run away with 
fright the next time.” 

“Oh, no,” said all the animals. 

“But I'll tell you how we can settle 
this,” said Mr. Cop. ““You see that tran- 
som over the door?” 

No sooner said than done! They made 
a ladder of themselves, with Benny Blue 
at the very top. He tucked his little hind 
feet tightly on the shoulders of the last 
blues singer and it looked like a long 





ways down to the floor. With his soft | 


gray paws he pried open the transom. 


He took one look and gave a great | 


big gasp. He let go of the transom and 
lost his balance and down came the lad- 
der with its load one on top of the other, 
with Mr. Cop at the bottom of the pile! 


(Next month Benny Blue gets thru the 
big door with the silver star on it.) 








Benny's Party 


Successful Farming and you, girls and 
boys, will celebrate Benny Blue’s home 
coming party over WHO Saturday, Au- 
gust 31, at 12:30. Don’t miss this. Benny 
will be there. He wanted to write a letter 
to you himself, so here it is: 


Dear Friends: 

I am back from Washington, D. 
C. The report of my trip will be in 
the October issue of Successful 
Farming. | am having a party—it 
is a homecoming party. WHO Ra- 
dio Station in Des Moines is going 
to help. I hope you will all listen 
in. I am bringing a lot of my 
friends from Washington, D. C. 
The folks from the farm will be 
there too—Molly Cow, Mac the 
sheep dog, Barney the owl. Please 
listen for us. It is on the 12:30 
“Cover to Cover” program. I am 
having my plaid suit cleaned and 
my picture taken. All of you who 
listen in and write to me can have 
my picture free. I guess that’s all. 

Cattily yours, 
Mister Benny Blue 


P. S. I have got the Mathews 
children from Indiana to come up 
and play and sing for us. 








Farm homemakers will want to attend 
the 1935 Rural Home Conference, Sep- 
tember 19, at Ohio State University, 
Columbus. The American Country Life 
Association follows on the 20th. 


THAT'S GESSIE AND THAT'S 
FLOSSIE AND THAT'S JESSIE. 
START RIGHT IN MILKING 
ANY OF THEM, EDDIE. 
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HE'S PARTICULAR 


ABOUT HIS COWS! 

































































Try it with fruit or berries! 


HEY’RE saying, “More Post 
Toasties, please!” every morn- 


| ing at thousands of farm breakfast 
| tables. For Post Toasties, the better 


cornflakes, brings you the rich good- 
ness of the tender, luscious Fearts of 
the corn. And each big, tempting 


| flake is toasted double-crisp. That's 


why Post Toasties keeps its crunchy 
crispness longer in milk or cream. 
Try it with fruit or berries— Mm! 


And Post Toasties gives you the 
quick energy you need. Geta package 
today! A product of General Foods. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


MICKEY MOUSE 
CEREAL SPOON! 


Genuine Wm. Rogers Mfg. 
Co. heavy silver plate with un- 
limited guarantee! Embossed 
figure of Mickey Mouse on 
the handle! Regular price, 
35¢—costs you only 10¢ in 
stamps plusone Post Toasties 
box-top. 

Get as many spoons as you 
like... 10¢ and one box-top 
for each spoon. Send to Post 
Toasties, Dept. F, Battle 
Creek, Mich. (Offer expires 
Oct. 31, 1935.) 


















MAYGE | DON’T 
KNOW MUCH AGOUT COWS, 
BUT YOU BET | KNOW 

WHAT’S GOOD FOR BREAKFAST- 


POST TOASTIES! 


















HEAR TONY AND GUS ON THE AiR! Radio's 
newest hit—the rollicking, singing, lovable pair 
you hear every evening but Saturday and Sunday. 
NBC Coast-to-Coast network. See your local 
paper for time and station. 
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Grinds Feed 


with 


ROCKWO 


HIS hammer mill is driven by 

an electric motor “hinged” so 
that the weight of the motor keeps 
the belt uniformly tight. 


With iron pulleys on the motor 


and mill, maximum grinding capacity was 355 bushels 


per hour. 
capacity jumped to 537 bushels per hour. 

The pulley sizes were the same—the be 
the same 


With ROCKWOOD Pulleys, the grinding 


the same power was available. 


-Metal Pulleys SLIP 
-Covered Pulleys STRIP 
-ROCKWOOD Pulleys GRIP 


It tightness was 
But the s-l-i-p- 


p-i-n-g, power-wasting meta/ pulleys could not deliver 


enough of this power to the mill to get ful 


Joutput. 


If any of your machines have metal pulleys, it will pay 
you to replace them with ROCKWOOD Pulleys. Your 
dealer can supply you, or write us. A large assortment of 


stock sizes always ready to ship. 


THE ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE OHIO VALLEY PULLEY WORKS, INC. 


Divisions of General Fibre Products, 


ROCKWOOD BELT-PULL—for 
dry and dusty conditions. Puts new life 
in old belts. Ideal for indoor and out- 


door drives. Increases 


stantly. At your dealer’s or write us. 
Handy tube, 25c 


Quart can, $1.00 


, Maysville, Ky. 


Inc. 


ROCKWOOD Pulleys are 
built with a dependable 
face of tough, durable fibre 
—actually millionsofcling- 
ing end-grain fibre teeth to 
GRIP and PULL the belt. 


belt-pull—in- 
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A Dairy Show Supreme — the 
of educational displays, dozen 
hundreds of unusual exhibits. 


world’s best dairy cattle, scores 
s of contests and demonstrations, 


Not an Ordinary Fair—but a combination of quality shows 


featuring Belgian horses, waterfowl and poultry- 
tional attractions, including 4- 


department, national corn, soy 


-with addi- 
H Club show, complete women’s 
bean and alfalfa shows, flower and 


garden show, home equipment and food displays and a mam- 


moth farm machinery show. 


Action Every Moment —a deluge of inspiration, education and 


entertainment in 19 mammot 
drome circus and society horse 


h buildings and 60 acres. Hippo- 
show each afternoon and evening. 


Mid-West Industrial Exposition 


Premium Lists 
on Request 


WATERLOO 


ky 
CT 6 


Write for 


Information 
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Antarctic Dairy 


| Continued from page 24 


Oakland, 
away. 

Over the side of the ship at every o} 
portunity went stores sufficient for sixt 
men not only for one year but a resery 
against the second in case the Ruppert 
could not penetrate the ice pack th 
following year. During the unloading 
Edgar Cox, who had charge of the cows 
was kept busy at his trade of carpentr 
America. Hundreds of 
tons of snow had crushed in the roof of 
the administration building of the first 
expedition, which had to be used until 
new buildings could be put up. John 
Muir, second mate of the Ruppert, took 
care of the cows during this period. Fi 
nally after two days of bad storms Ad 
miral Byrd ordered Cox back to th 
ship to unload the “herd” as it was al 
most impossible to hold the Ruppert 
alongside the ice longer. 

The cows being 
the ship and the condition of the ice at 
the bow making it impossible to land, 
the cattle were walked aft and then 
loaded into a crate and set ashore, heavi 


reported seeing it some mil 


The pup, Bunky, recovered from 
rickets when fed warm, fresh milk 


ly blanketed. Deerfoot Guernsey Maid 
was first to feel the Antarctic ice under 
her feet, then Foremost Southern Girl, 
Klondike Nira, and finally the bull calf. 
Tho the calf was only a month old, he 
started to run and his mother followed 
close by. During the hike into the Pres- 
sure Ridge Camp, the cattle faced a 20 
mile wind and drift and the temperature 
was about 20 below zero. It was impos 
sible, due to the gale that was blowing, 
to go on into Little America, so that 
bales of hay and bags of grain were 
stacked up to form walls for a tem 
porary camp. A large tarpaulin thrown 
over the wall protected the cows some 
what from the wind and snow. The bliz- 
zard became so bad that all transporta 
tion was stopped for several days, but 
with the first signs of clear we: ather the 
cows were loaded one at a time in a 
crate on a tractor sled and taken the re- 
mainder of the distance thru the treach- 
erous pressure ridges, where a slip of the 
foot would mean a fall into a deep chasm. 
These chasms had to be bridged with 
the poles intended for antenna masts. 
Crossways of these poles were the hatch 
cover boards off the Ruppert. It re- 
quired two men to keep the cow crate 
from capsizing over some of the rough 
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going. At Little America the cattle were 
placed in a tent. The cow barn was put 
up the first of any of the buildings, but 
was used for three weeks as the post 
office to cancel the mail sent by stamp 
collectors. Finally during a bad bliz 
zard, the weather man, William Haines, 
warned Cox of temperatures as low as 
60 below zero with a so-mile wind, and 
on his advice Cox moved the cattle into 
the barn. During the night the blizzard 
died down but the wind grew stronger 
and the tent was blown away. 

The milk production fell off while the 
cattle were in the tent, but came back 
after the cattle were put in the barn. At 
all times there was plenty to provide the 
¢4 men who made up the ice party. After 
the cattle were put into the barn in the 
middle of March, work had to be done on 
the tunnels. The tunnels were construct- 
ed of food boxes piled on top of each 


other and covered with canvas. It was | 
the only possible way of going from one | 


building to another during a blizzard in 
the winter night when a man who took a 
dozen steps away from the building 
would be completely lost. 

On March 28th, Admiral Byrd flew 
to the advance weather base 123 miles 
south of Little America. The tempera- 


ture at Little America at the time was | 


2 below zero. On his arrival at the ad- 


4 


vance weather base one hour later, he | 


reported by radio the temperature at 
61 below zero. 


Just before Admiral Byrd left for the | 


\dvance Base, he came into the barn 


ind jokingly asked Cox about having | 
fresh milk delivered. Cox answered that | 


the only possible delivery would be to 
take it along, to which he consented. 
Five three-gallon cans were filled and 
within a few minutes were frozen solid. 
[hese were flown with the other fresh 
food supplies. The cold was so intense 
that some of the dogs were frost bitten 
ind one of them was taken into the barn 

a frozen condition. He soon became 
the pet and would not leave. Some of the 
puppies had rickets, but fresh warm 
milk and bread would soon put them on 
their feet again. A larger snow melter 
was installed in the galley and forty to 
forty-five gallons of water a day had to 
be carried 150 feet for the cattle. 


rn , | 
Au YNG in the early partof July, it was | 


evident that Admiral Byrd was not well 
at his lonely vigil at the weather base 123 
miles south of Little America. Fumes 
from the kerosene stove which he used 
for heat and cooking and fumes from 
the engine in the tunnel, which generated 
electricity for his radio sending set, had 
begun to tell upon him. Tractor parties 
started out several times to rescue him 
but due to the winter night and terrific 
cold it was impossible to follow the 
markers and reach the Admiral until the 
middle of August. The tractor party 
used navigation to find the weather base 
ind stayed with him until the middle of 
October when he was flown back to Lit- 
tle America. It was apparent that he had 
been thru a terrible ordeal and he im- 

ediately sent for Cox to ask if the 
cows were still milking. Cox told him 
that they were and he then ordered his 
isual amount of two to three quarts a 
lay furnished him. At Washington on 
his return he said, “I want to give full 
credit to the fresh milk at Little America 
for bringing me out of my tailspin.” 

















SAVE MONEY! 
BUY GOODYEARS! 


Why pay just as much for 
something not as good? 








Hundreds of thousands of farmers are making money and 
saving money with Goodyear products. . . . They do more 
work and do it more easily with Goodyear equipment. . . . 
They know there is no substitute for Goodyear quality. 


TRUCK TIRES 


The right truck tire for every job on the farm is Goodyear. 
. « « The famous All-Weather (1) and the popular-priced Path- 
finder (2) in all sizes. . . . The new Speedway, (3) the lowest 
priced quality truck tire. .. . No matter what your size of truck 
or your working conditions there is a Goodyear that will spread 
your tire dollars over more miles. Leaders in every price field. 


IMPLEMENT TIRES 


For tractors and farm implements. . .. Thousands of farmers 
—saving time, money and machinery—call Goodyears the 
greatest farm tires ever built. All-Weather (1) for all work in 
all seasons provides maximum traction—forward, backward, 
even on hillsides. . . . The new Pathfinder (2) brings Good- 
year quality within the reach of every farmer. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE TIRES 


The new Studded tire (1) is especially designed for automobiles 
and light trucks where deep mud or snow prevail over long 
periods of time. No jolt on hard roads. . . . The new Balloon 
Lug (2) will pull your truck through any kind of going. Espe- 
cially designed for back roads, ruts and tough going with 
heavier loads. Rides easily on the road. 


AUTO TIRES 


The great G-3 All-Weather (1) gives you 43 percent more 
non-skid mileage at no premium in price. . . . Pathfinder (2) is 
the outstanding leader in the popular-priced field. . . . Speed- 
way (3) is aremarkable value at a price lower than Pathfinder. 
... Reliance (4) is the lowest-priced GOOD tire that the world’s 
largest rubber company can build. Leaders in every price field. 


FINEST SPRAY HOSE AND BELTING Farmers from coast to coast, who 
watch the dollars they spend as closely as the crops they grow, choose 
Goodyear Klingtite Belting and Goodyear Hy-Pressure Spray Hose. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., AKRON, OHIO 


MONEY SAVERS oN THE FARM 
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The middle of January, 1935, saw the 
Bear of Oakland and the Jacob Ruppert 
again breaking thru the ice pack and 
reaching the Bay of Whales. All of the 
barn equipment and part of the feed were 
loaded on the bay ice ready for the Rup- 
pert to dock but with the breaking up 
and drifting off of huge cakes, it was im- 
possible to dock the ship. Finally, on 
the 3rd of February, the Ruppert landed 
long enough to take on the cattle and 
then put out to sea. The remainder of 
the supplies, including the planes, were 
taken aboard the Bear of Oakland and 
later transferred to the Ruppert in open 
water. 

On arrival in Washington, Admiral 
Byrd introduced Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace to the cattle and 
Iceberg had his first chance to eat green 
grass which he refused. In honor of their 
splendid services, the cattle were special 


guests several days later at a banquet of 


the American Guernsey Cattle Club in 
New York City. Admiral Byrd was giv- 
en a special gold medal of recognition 
for his services to the dairy industry. 


GLOVER’S KENNEL 
and FLEA SOAP 
CLEANSES THOROUGHLY 


KILLS FLEAS 


PROMOTES HAIR 


RELIEVES GROWTH 
ITCHING 


SOOTHES | 


mae 


Use Glover’s Kennel and 

Flea Soap when you bathe ee 

your dog and see how wonderfully beneficial 
itis for him. Get acaketoday! Only 25¢. 


GLOVER’S FLEA and INSECT POWDER — 


the safe, sure powder for killing fleas and 


The Byrd Antarctic Expedition herd, |lice on dogs and cats. 


the Grenfell herd in Labrador, and the 


. Write try 4 “A acopy of Glover’s new 
Matanuska Valley herd penetrated the 


free DOG B 48 pages of v alu. 
able information with Bane > ieee Address 


\" et Check these features of the 


Case corn ee against other 
machines: 30% to 50°% fewer working 
parts. . .half ton less to haularound... 
any 2- plow tractor runs it. Only picker 
with combination picking-husking rolls. 
Powerful air blast takes out loose trash. 
Big capacity. E. W. Stentz of Ohio 
“harvested 15 acres of heavy corn aver- 
aging over 100 bushels to the acre and 
put it in crib in a day with the help of 
one man.” Earl Long of Illinois says, 
*““wagon hitchis a wonder.” Offset hitch 
easily adjusts picker to any tractor. 
Greasing time and upkeep cut in half. 
Wm. Kuhn of Iowa reports ° ‘not a single 
delay on oe acres.” Enjoy all these ad- 
vantages and pay for 
a Case with what you SENT FRE 
save. Send for free 
folder“LickingtheJob 
of Corn Picking” or 
see your Case dealer. 


| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 
| J. I. CASE CO., Dept. J-90, Racine, Wis. | 


Please send me, without obligation, copy of 
| “Licking the Job of Corn Picking.” 


| Name 
| Address 


{ __Corn Acreage 
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DR.HESS pnd 


5 SORES 


FOR wire 

cuts, har- 
ness galls, rope burns, most any open 
wound or sore. For family use—any 
open wound or abrasion, burns, chaf- 
ing, galling, bed sores, tired and sweaty 
feet. Many use it after shaving. 


DR. HESS MEDICATED (Healing) POWDER 
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last frontiers to which mankind has not 
previously dared to take his cattle. 


Coming Events 


September 1—6—Nebraska State Fair and Ex 
position, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
September 9-—11—South Dakota 
Huron, South Dakota. 
September 9—14—-Kansas Free 

Kansas 
September 14-—20- 
son, Kansas 
September 21—28—Oklahoma 
Exposition, Oklahoma City, 
September 28—October 5 Free 
Fair, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
September 30—October 6—Dairy 
gress, Waterloo, lowa. 

October 12—19—National Dairy 
Louis, Missouri. 

October 19—26—American Royal 
Show, Kansas City, Missouri 
October 7—November 2—Ak-Sar-Ben Stock 
Show, Horse Show, and Rodeo, Omaha, Ne 
braska. 
November 
stock Exposition, 


State Fair, 


Fair, Topeka, 


Kansas State Fair, Hutchin 


State Fair and 
Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma State 


Cattle Con 


Show, Saint 


Livestock 


-International Live 


Illinois. 


30—December 7 
Chicago, 
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FOR OUR READERS 


WE WANT to thank you from the 
bottom of our editorial hearts for the 
good letters we have had from you about 
material in Successful Farming. Some of 
the letters called us a bunch of chuckle- 
headed bums; others assured us places 
among the blest—the point is they 
showed us you were reading your maga- 
zine with a high interest and making 
intelligent estimates of what you read. 

You're just the kind of readers we 
want to work for, a group who live 
fully, who are willing to trade sugges- 
tions, who are not afraid to speak up in 
your efforts to make farming what you 
want it. If we continue to please you, 
tell us so. If we don’t, jump on us. We'll 
do our level best; and together we'll 
continue Successful Farming as a paper 
which presents not what someone thinks 
farmers should read but what they want 
to read. Let’s make it a partnership!— 
The Editors, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Letz is the only mill that will 





LIVE STOCK 
BRING 
MORE MONEY 


Grind Grain and Roughage 
Chop Hay 
Take Out Seeds and Grain 
Fill Your Silo 


You can get more profits out of dairy 
cows, beef cattle, hogs and sheep with 
a Letz—the only feed mill with 5 Air 
Streams—cuts roughage fodder into 
soft palatable money-making feed— 
grinds feed—separates and sacks 
beans, seeds and grain—chops and |! 
blows hay to mow or storage space— ~ 
fills your silo. 





n=, Send for 
Catalog 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


| Send Letz Catalog and “‘ Reports from Owners”’ 


Name ae 
| Address ie inte a 
I feed___..c 


LET 


l Crown Point, Indiana 


sheep hogs 


FEED MILL; 
MFG. CO., 
904 East Rd. 


steers__. 



















































Breed News 


[| Continued from page 30 | 





Cattle will be judged Tuesday, October 
22, and sold at auction Thursday, 
October 24, in Kansas City. 


* * * 


ANGUS JOURNAL. The August is- 
sue of the Aberdeen-Angus Journal 
narks its 16th anniversary. Fred Hahne, 
of Webster City, 
lowa, publisher 
and editor, started 
this breed paper 
sixteen years ago. 
Single-handed, Mr. 
Hahne has con- 
structively and de- 
terminedly pro- 
moted the breed of 
his choice. The 
neatness and at- 
tractiveness of the 
paper seems to har- 
monize with the 
lu- smoothness and quality of Angus cattle. 
This anniversary issue contains valuable 
nformation for anyone interested in 
\berdeen-Angus. 





Fred Hahne, editor 


7 See 


* * * 


SAINT LOUIS SHOW. The National 


Dairy Show will be held in Saint Louis 





dairy cattle experts will be the judges— 
John Cochrane, Bernardville, New Jer- | 
sey for Ayrshires; J. B. Fitch, University 
of Minnesota, for Guernseys; J. P. Eves, 
Chicago, for Brown Swiss; W. S. Mos- 
crip, Lake Elmo, Minnesota, for Hol- 
stein-Freisians; and H. H. Kildee, of 
lowa State College, for Jerseys. 

These five will work together in choos- 


TR, SEIS, SS. 


ing the grand champion cow and bull of | 


the show. 


Fut tAl | 


In Memoriam 


ConQuUEROR of the dread scourge, 
hog cholera, Dr. Marion Dorset passed 
away at his home in Washington, D. C., 
July 14, after a brief illness. Famous for 
his cholera research, he also enjoyed ac- 
complishments in other fields. 


+ * + 
Noted veterinarian, scientist, and 
scholar, Dr. A. S. Alexander, professor 


emeritus, University of Wisconsin, died 


July 12. For many years he has helped | 
thousands of Successful Farming readers | 


with their veteri- 
nary problems. 


* * * 


Elected presi- 
dent of the Ameri- 
can Guernsey Cat- 
tle Club at its 


from October 12 to 19. Five prominent | 





annual spring meet- 
ng, F. K. Babson 
won recognition 
for years of con- 
structive work with 
this breed. His un- 
timely death July 24 is a great loss to | 


all who are engaged in agriculture. | 





The late F. K. Babson | 


ee OC . 

























Perfect performance is just as essen- 
tial in tractors as in motor cars and 
trucks. A new set of Champion 
Spark Plugs once a year assures this 
performance by getting the most out 
of every type of fuel used. 


——% 
Truck engines must be at their peak 
performance if they are to be econom: 
ical and reliable. For efficient truck 
operation replace worn-out, wasteful 
spark plugs with new Champions 
periodically — they save their cost 
many times over. 


KEEP 
CHANGE 


YOUR ENGINES YOUNG °* 
SPARK PLUGS AT REGULAR 


The only thing that matters to you as 
a spark plug user is to know which 
spark plug gives your car the best 
performance. On this score Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs stand unqualifiedly 
alone as proved by twelve consec- 
utive years of supremacy in racing 
throughout the world. In the last 
Indianapolis 500 mile race every car 


to finish was Champion - equipped. 


TEST AND 
INTERVALS 


SuccessFuL Farmina, September, 1935 















12 or 16 Gauge 


or a Model 42 
-410 Bore 








Gq" the shotgun that 
you really want, a 
Winchester . . . there with 
correct fit and handling 
feel, fast and durable in 


operation, a world famous | 


shooter that talks turkey 
when hunting chances 
come. Go today to your 
Winchester dealer's and 
pick your new gun out. 


FOR GOOD GUNNING 


In an all-around farm gun the Winchester 
Model 97 hammer repeater. Six shots, 
with 3-shot magazine plug for use where 
required. Choice of 12 or 16 gauge in 
standard range of barrel lengths and 
borings. In a light gun, for rabbits, 
squirrels, and snappy wing shooting, the 
new .410-bore Model 42. Handles faster, 
with much lighter report and recoil. 
Shoots powerful 3-inch Winchester 
Super Speed Shells. Weight with 25 
shells, 3 /bs. less than 12 gauge. These 
and other Winchester Shotguns are de- 
scribed in new free Pocket Catalog. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 83-F 


eh New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
WW“ Yes, I'll be glad to have 

a FREE 64-poge 1935 

Pocket Cataiog NOW. 


= eyester \ 
WIN Ey \ 


NAME 


ADORESS 








1 TELL YOU ABSORBINE 
WILL FIX THAT SWELLING 


If horses could talk, they’d thank you 
for using Absorbine to ease their strains, 
sprains, swellings and inflammation. It 
reduces the pain—keeps horse working 
during treatment—never blisters or re- 
moves hair. Great antiseptic too! $2.50 
a bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


SuccessFuL Farmine, September, 1935 











The Breeds Advance 


Continued from page 1} | 
4 : a 


ing livestock to suit your own ideas, you 
are also breeding it to sell. When selling 


the other breeders you must take into | 


consideration their desires and wishes. 
If you do not, someone else will; and you 
will lose the business. 

Buying outstanding individuals with 


| popular bloodlines will require capital. 


A firm catering to a special market like 
the business of purebred breeders must 


| do considerable advertising. The owner 


must advertise in a rather extensive wa) 
in breed papers, national farm papers, 
and exhibit at state and national fairs. 
Fitting a show herd is not always a 


| profitable business. It requires consid- 


erable equipment, a great deal of feed, 
and knowledge of feeding as well as 
knowledge of how to fit the animals. It 
takes time, expense, and patience. There 
are many such herds in this country and 


while they do not represent the largest | 


percentage of our purebreds, this root is 
an important root to the tree. Such herds 
are the fountain head of the industry. 


THE majority of such herds, flocks, 


and studs are owned by men who have 


devoted their life and energy to the busi- | 


ness. A good example of this is Grant 
Good of Iowa, who has made a national 
reputation as a breeder of Belgian 


horses. He started as a young man after | 


teaching school a few years and has de- 
voted his entire life to the breeding of 
draft horses. He has had a definite pro- 
gram in mind and has applied all his 
energy to that program. He has not 
wavered when the price of horses was 
low. A large number of men in this group 
have made a financial success in other 
fields and turned to livestock breeding 
for an avocation. These men generally 
employ professional herdsmen or profes- 


sional managers trained in the field of | 


animal husbandry. Examples of such 
men are E. H. Maytag of Iowa, who has 


made a national reputation breeding | 


Holsteins; W. H. Butler of Ohio, breed- 


ing Percherons; and Robert Hazlett of | 


Kansas, a master breeder of Herefords. 


To me it does not seem advisable for | 


young farmers to attempt to establish 
themselves in this group. It requires too 
much capital and more experience in 
salesmanship, breeding, and feeding than 
the average young man can hope to pos- 


sess. I would not care to leave the im- | 


pression, however, that this field is open 
only to wealthy men. 


The second group or root of the pure- | 


bred business is by far the largest and 


includes a majority of the men so en- | 


gaged. They sell the bulk of their sur- 


plus animals to farmers and 4-H Club | 


members, and now and then to other 
small breeders, the undesirable indi- 
viduals of the herd going direct to the 
commercial market. Breeders in this 
group do not need a great deal more capi- 
tal than for the establishment of a com- 
mercial herd. It is to their advantage to 
have the farm well located, with good 
buildings. Elaborate equipment is not 
necessary. Neither is it necessary to be so 
rigid in selection of foundation animals. 


In selecting a herd of this type, you do | 


not need to be so particular concerning 
the finer points of individuals. As long as 


the animals have good constitutions, cor- | 











LISTEN,’ ANY MULE-HIDE 

DEALER WILL SUPPLY YOU WITH 

THE TOUGHEST, BEST-LOOKING 

MOST ECONOMICAL ROOFING 
YOU CAN BUY/ 


THE RIGHT TIME TO 
ROOF; THE RIGHT 
KIND OF ROOFING 


Fall and winter are coming. 
Leaky roofs will causetrouble 
and damage—more costly 
than a good new Mule-Hide Roof. 
Roof now! It is the right time. De- 
mand Mule-Hide! The right kind. 
Mule-Hide roofs must 
be good. They have pro- 
tected thousands of 
homes and buildings for 
over 30 years. 
Asbestos and Asphalt 
Shingles and Sidings 
Smooth and Slate Surfaced Roll 
Roofing Roof Coatings and 
Cements a suitable Mule- 
Hide product for roofs 
and sides of every farm 
building. 


FOR LONG-TIME 

SHELTER—NEW 

ROOFS OR RE-ROOFING— 
YOU NEED MULE-HIDE 


Any Mule-Hide dealer knows all 

about roofs and siding. If you 

need a roof, ask him about “Big 

Maud” Asphalt Shingle—new 
and different—and inquire 
about the wonderful new 
Mule-Hide “‘Top-Notch”’ 
Asbestos Siding; permanent, 
fireproof, saves insurance 
costs, never needs painting. 
Ideal for new construction 
or old buildings. 

Insiston Mule-Hide. Look 
for the Mule-Hide trade- 
mark, and buy with safety 
for long-time shelter. 


THE LEHON COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Protect yourself—insist on the one and only genuine 





THE DIFFERENT 
and BETTER 


LIME SPREADER 


Attaches to any wagon or truck quickly and easily 
No tools needed. Has no sprocket wheels or chain 
Spreads wet or dry lime. Can't clog. Accurate. Send 
for descriptive folder 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 


327 McLun St., Bloomington, Ill. 
Also makers of 
8 TYPES OF GRAIN ELEVATORS for FARMERS USE 


WORLD’S LARGEST KENNELS 
Offers Quality Hunting dogs. Sold Cheap. 
Trial Allowed. Literature Free. 

DIXIE KENNELS INC. B-7 Herrick, tll. 








rect body conformation, and are good 
feeders, you are safe. The finer points 
which are requisites of show animals are 
not necessary. Utility is the watchword 
in selecting foundation stock in this group. | 
Neither is it necessary to buy the more 
popular bloodlines, especially on_ the 
female side. The advertising can be of a 
more limited nature—in a good state 
farm paper or county paper. Nor would 
it be necessary to exhibit at the larger | 
fairs; but local and district fairs would 
be an effective type of advertising. Sell- 
ing good prospects to 4-H club members 
is a real way to advertise for this class of 
breeders. The Meier Brothers of Iowa, 
breeders of Aberdeen-Angus cattle, are 
a good example of this type of breeder. 
In 1916 the Meier Brothers started out 
with three cows. On January 1, 1935, | 
they had sold 125 calves to club mem- 
bers, 90 bulls to farmers, and 20 bulls 
to breeders. Most of the bulls sold to 
breeders have been sold the last two or 
three years. The Angus cattle on this 
farm are only a part of the program. 
They raise hogs, chickens, and horses, 
and do a good job of general farming. 
If after several years of breeding live 
stock in this second class, you can make 
a real success of it financially and gain 
knowledge of breeding, individualities, 
and feeding; then it would be logical and 
sound slowly to try to develop your herd 
to the point where you can supply more 





breeders with their breeding stock, ex | = 

hibit at larger fairs, and improve the in- ave a lia @ ime 

GET GREATER MILEAGE 
yu Ce ake headway on a small scale, 

be easconstel is reacts a Bodh saces ta > PAY LESS PER MILE 


dividuals and the pedigrees of your herd 
to meet the demand of a more specialized 
market. But you can rest assured unless 


farmers, club boys, and others, you will 
do no better and most of the time much Do yourself a favor, Mr. Farmer. 


worse on the larger scale—because com- 10 was"es cities th ineed 
petition in the livestock business be- JOR TS LAGE OF GRINS, PRENS 


comes keener from all angles as you go | tires—thereal PublicEnemy No. 1 

nearer the top. In other words you are | — get them off in a hurry. Re- 

limiting your market as you drift farther | ‘ 

from commercial value of livestock. place with safe U. S. ROYALS 
and be sure your produce gets 

THE third root of the purebred busi to market, your milk gets to the 


ness tree, while depending on the other creamery and you get to town on 
two, is of vital importance to them. It 


embraces farmers and ranchmen who are | Saturday nights. 
breeding purebred cattle or high-grade ONLY 


cattle for strictly commercial purposes. 


In this group you find the best and the | 
soundest arguments for the purebred in- | 
dustry. It is true that a large number of 
the grade herds today on the western 
‘ i * * 


ranges, in the Cornbelt, or some of the 
eastern dairy herds have been bred up give you these extra-values 
until they equal and sometimes surpass 

a strictly purebred herd in efficient com- at no extra cost 

mercial production. This has _ been 
brought about thru the use of good pure- 
bred sires. The great range sections of 
this country fairly echo with the merit of | | Worst roads in the worst weather. 
good bulls. Straight experimental work . Inverted Safety Breaker, U. S. 
such as has been conducted by many Safety-Bonded Body and 3-times 


agricultural colleges will prove, from an safer Anchor Beads protect you 
experimental standpoint, the value of 
purebred sires. The lowa State Experi- 
ment Station proved purebred bulls | 





1. Skid-preventing Cog-wheel Tread 
allows safer, faster driving over the 


nN 


from costly time-stealing blowouts. 
3. TEMPERED RUBBER, proved 


would double the production of commer- as tough as steel and tougher than 
cial cows. The Sin-A-Bar Farm at Grain pavement, guarantees many more 
Valley, Missouri, has definitely and con- miles for your tire dollar. 

cretely proved in a practical way the * ; 

value of purebred Shorthorn bulls. Cow Low prices now available. 


testing associations have fortunately Act today. See your U.S. Dealer. 






lemonstrated the advantage of good SIT 
breeding. Jn this group possibly 90 per- United Stetes s 
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ent of the progressive livestock farmers | >| ; 
hould find { Continued on page $2 | Ew United States Rubber Products, Inc. ~~ 
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=“ 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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STARTLING 
NEW 
FARM 
INVENTION 


Fifty cents a year power operating cost 
brings the entertainment world to your 
home wherever you are. Ste artling new 
radio invention—no dry “‘A’”’ batteries— 
no “‘B”’ batteries—no “‘C”’ batteri 

no dry batteries at all—no ates 
battery sent out for charging. Superior 
results —does away entirely with need 
for electric power line connections, 
Lowest cost on record. 


New’ ‘self f operating’ ‘ radio— 


no more “run down’ batteries 


Atlast—the result of 20 years’ research—a 
trouble free radio especially built for the 
country home and ‘farm without electric 

wer. Works perfectly anywhere. Unbe- 
ievably low cost operation—made by 
ren oe st radio receiving set manufac- 
turer in U.S. A. 


Europe, see America or the Orient— 
every day or your money back— 
and all American stations — entertain- 
ment—crops— markets — weather— 
planes—ships at sea— police, etc. 


“50c A YEAR” 


Power Operating Cost 

Works just like fine city sets. Clean-clear 
far or near reception, Find out about FREE 
TRIAL in your own home and “50c a year 
for 10 hours every day” power operating 
cost. You've never before heard of anything 
like this. It’s startling—amazing. Send 
the coupon now. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 
makers for 20 years of fine radios 


FREE TRIAL 





SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 








ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 

3620 Iron St., Dept. 35 Chicago 

Without obligation, send me new catalogue and 
introductory free trial offer on the new Zenith 
Long Distance Farm Radio. 


Name 
a Ta OS eT 


City 











NOTHING TO PAY 


Until After 


DAYS FREE TRIAL 


THEN OMLY $5 DOWN 


Last ChancetoBuy 
at Present Low Prices 


Send guick for Free Melotte Cata- 
ast Chance’’p day = 

free trial and $5 pe month ¢ Nf 4 

fers. This ma , 

chancetobuyat 

n Melotte history! Wor the 

Molette 30 days REE, See how much 
RE cream it ge Write for present 

LOW PRICES eS before inflation 

may make it necessary ae 


The Melotte Separator, “;,8; %g'*" 
2843 W. 19th St. Dept. 25-16 Chic 
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Star Mail 


| Continued from page 7 | 


would of necessity have to disband the 
large departments which studied and 
compared a total of 7,049,704 letters and 
post cards received at their New York 
headquarters last year. 

M. H. Aylesworth, able head of the 
National Broadcasting Company, has 
said that in the final analysis it is the 
radio audience that determines the pro- 
grams it receives. 

In order to get closer to this fan mail 
picture and gauge the importance of the 
audience letters, a tour behind amy ¢ in 
the audience mail division of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company will be 
very instructive. Sacks and sacks of mail 
and scores of busy hands handling thou- 
sands and thousands of letters confront 
the visitor. Before she explained to me 
what happens to the letters that you and 
I write to stars and stations, I asked 
Miss Adelaide Piana, supervisor of 
audience mail, if she would let me ex- 
amine a few letters at random. I wanted 
to illustrate to readers of Successful 
Farming the wide range of fan mail, I ex- 
plained. She told me to help myself. Here 
is a digest of some of the letters I read: 


A COUPLE, who write that they have 
been making a depression home in a 
deserted New England quarry, express 
their appreciation of Amos ’n Andy. A 
prisoner in a Midwest prison writes to 
declare that he has asked his wife and 
mother to buy the product offered on his 
favorite program. A county agent in 
Oklahoma, fifty miles from a railroad, 
details just what his everyday life is like, 
the problems which have been bothering 
him, and how much he enjoys the pro- 
grams on which his favorite star is fea- 
tured. A missionary in Nigeria proudly 
writes how she heard “Roses and 
Drums” on NBC via short wave; an 
American mining engineer at a lonely 
camp in Bolivia affirms that the natives 
like the sound of Jack Benny’s voice and 
laugh as if they understood his jovial 
banter with Mary Livingstone. A Mis- 
souri farmer asks for more commenta- 
tors on the air as “they keep me in touch 
with everything.” 

Then Miss Piana answered my ques- 
tions on the handling of the fan mail. 

“We do not open letters addressed to the 
stars in care of the company,” she said. 
“Such letters are bound together with 
string and dispatched as quickly as pos- 
sible to the artist, for we know that the 
information will be helpful. 

“Mail addressed to the National 
Broadcasting Company is opened and 
distributed to readers, who underline 
references to talent and program and 
particularly statements in criticism or in 
praise. Then the letters go to our statisti- 
cal assistants who tabulate the informa- 
tion on punch cards.” 

Miss Piana’s remarks emphasize how 
valuable are the letters from the listen- 
ers. The facts she assembles receive the 
careful scrutiny of the sponsors and the 
program builders; and worried indeed is 


the radio lad or lassie whose behavior | 


has aroused the ire of the letter writers. 

Do the radio stars read and answer all 
the letters sent to them? Insofar as pos- 
sible they do, altho it naturally follows 
that the greater the audience popularity, 








AYS bring 
ot OA BLES! 


SKIN, 


MANGE, SKIN 
IRRITATIONS, 
FLEAS AND 
TICKS 


KIN troubles are prevalent at this time of 

the year. If it is Sarcoptic (superficial) 
Mange, treat at once with SERGEANT’S SAR- 
COPTIC MANGE MEDICINE. It is also desirable 
to give SERGEANT’S ARSENIC AND IRON PILLS 

Keep your dog clean and free of fleas and 
ticks with SERGEANT'’S SKIP-FLEA SOAP or 
SKip-FLEA POWDER. He will be less likely to 
have some of the various forms of skin troubles. 

If advice or information is desired, write us, 
stating age, breed and sex of your dog. Our 
Medical Director will gladly advise you. There 
is no charge for this service. 


Write for Free Dog Book 


Prove your love for your dog. Learn the symp- 
toms of his ailments. Learn how to care for him. 
Send a post-card asking for a FREE copy of the 
famous “SERGEANT’S DOG BOOK”. Tells 
how to feed, raise, train and groom dogs and 
puppies. Millions of copies have been distrib- 
uted. Send for yours. It may save your dog’s 
life. Sent absolutely free. Postpaid. 
For Free Book or Advice, Address: 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
3177 W. Broad Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 


MEDICINES 


GUARANTEED 
RESULTS 


Harmless 
to humans, 
live-stock, 
poultry; made 
of red squill 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


For farms, large buildings 
use powder form, 75¢; or 
Ready-Mixed, $1.00. 
Household size, 
35¢. ALL DRUG- 
GISTS. 





If you are thinking of sunoms © new 
crib, send for Free complete plans, in- 
cluding blue prints and list of materials 
required also send complete 

Catalog of the— 

MEYER CUP ELEVATOR 
Simplest — strongest — most practical. No 
short turns. Run by horses or small engine. 
Can't clog. Handles ear corn—wheat, oate 
—50 bushels in 3 minutes. Set in crib be- 
fore you pay. Low factory prices. Easy 
payments. Send for Free Crib Plans 
today 


The Meyer Mig. Co. Box 1160, Morton, lil. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
reduced rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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the greater the difficulty of studying and 
answering personally all of the letters 
received. Suppose you were a star who 
received 6,000 letters a week (and there 
are many who do); it would require one 
hundred hours, at the rate of a minute to 
a letter, to go thru all of them. And 
since there are only 168 hours in a week, 
there would be left but 68 in which to 
eat, sleep, and broadcast. 

The best that the radio topnotchers 
can do is to read each day as many let- 
ters as they can find time to read in the 
midst of their busy schedules. And let 
me assure you that the other entertain- 
ers answer as many letters as their en- 
durance and purse strings permit. Only 
today Gogo De Lys told me that she had 
cancelled a week-end invitation because 
she had received so many letters that re- 
quired answers. This personable NBC 
singer on the Lucky Strike Hit Parade 
program, unaware that I was writing an 
article on fan mail, remarked that she 
would have had a guilty conscience had 
she not tried to answer so far as possible 
the friendly sentiments expressed by so 
many listeners. A few months back, 
James Melton, star tenor, telephoned me 
one morning asking if I would defer to 
another day a luncheon appointment, as 
he felt it was incumbent on him to con- 





tinue dictating replies to radio friends | 


who had written to him. I could give a 
dozen more examples typifying the close 
relationship between the listener and the 
broadcaster. 


THERE isn’t a radio star who hasn’t at | 


some time received a letter that suggests 


a short story worthy of the pen of an | 


©. Henry. One such letter was sent to 
David Ross of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System whose beautiful, vibrant 
voice has won national recognition and 
whose verse readings inspired this “‘hap- 
py ending.” The writer stated that after 
three very contented years of married 
life, his wife gave birth to a son and in 
so doing lost her life. He went on to say 


that the whole world turned black to | 


him; he cursed his son and sent him to 
her parents in the Midwest. He had not 
laid eyes on his son for four years. He 
paid no heed to the entreaties of his 
family that he relent. ““And then a week 
ago, Mr. Ross, you read something over 
the air which brought me to my senses,” 
the man continued. “I thank God that 
you have reunited me with my boy.” 
Many listeners feel an akinship with 


the individual stations, the chains, and | 
their officers, and write to them accord- | 


ingly. Their letters are welcomed by the 
key men and every effort is made to an- 
swer them in some way. Both William 
S. Paley, youthful head of the Columbia 
network, and Mr. Aylesworth of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company have ex- 


pressed many times their gratitude to | 


listeners who evince their interest by 
writing. 

We live in a day when no one can af- 
ford to be without a radio. With the en- 
tire globe, civilized and uncivilized, 
within microphone reach of our firesides, 


with even greater features in store for | 


the listener next season, the radio takes 
rank with the necessities of life. The part 
that your letters will play in the pro- 
gram structure, in bringing world figures 
before the microphone will be momen- 
tous. If you listeners have an impulse to 
write to a singer or an actor, do obey it 
for your letter will be appreciated. 





MAY LOOK ALIKE... 


ONE PRODUCES MOSTLY STRAW 
_... THE OTHER GRAIN 


And two batteries that LOOK 
alike may be vastly different in 
Performance and Dependability 


@ It doesn’t matter how well a crop looks in the 
field, bushels per acre determine it’s value. Just as 
it takes quality seed and scientific preparation to pro- 
duce a high yield per acre, so it takes guality materials 
and expert workmanship in the vital parts of a battery 
to produce long life and dependable performance. 


A Willard may /ook about the same as a dozen other 
makes. It is the extra miles and months of consistent 
performance that make people buy more Willards than 
any other battery on the market. 


If, this winter, you want real battery dependability 
and quick starts in any weather put a Willard 
in your car NOW. The proper size for your car 
costs no more than many less-dependable batteries. 






WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


Cleveland + Los Angeles * Toronto, Canada 


STORAGE 
ae BATTERIES 
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A THIN SOWING BRINGS 
THIN PROFITS 


Don’t risk a poor yield from 
your acreage by trying 
to save on seed 


When you sowthe minimum number of 
pounds of seed per acre, you are not econ- 
omizing. A few extra pounds often means 
the difference between a heavy yield 
and a poor yield. Cutting down on seed 
is like seeing how close to the shoulder 
of the road you can drive—why risk it? 

You have a considerable investment in 
your farm. You know that if you want to 
keep your cost per ton of crop low, you 
must get the highest possible yield per 
acre. There is one fundamental thing you 
must do—use plenty of good seed. Don’t 
lethigher seed prices tempt you toskimp 
on seed—it’s always false economy. 

Another wise precaution— buy your 
seed from a seed dealer who will stand 
behind his product as to cleanness and 
germination. When you buy low grade 
seed you waste your money on noxious 
weeds and impurities and a large per- 
centage of the seed may not grow at all. 
It’s just sound farm management to use 


good seed—and plenty of it. 


Good seed 


deserves 
high quality 
Seed Bags— 
BEMIS “‘A’s.”’ 


BEMIS BRO. 
BAG CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





1 STRENGTH—It has five times the strength 
of carbolic acid. (Coefficient of 5, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture method.) 

2 UNIFORMITY—It is standardized. 
the same strength, wherever you buy it. 
3 EMULSION—When diluted with water it 
makes a milk-white emulsion. The strength is 
evenly distributed. No settlings, no waste. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC., Ohio 


Always 


Real Jobs Seen —Auto Mechanical F ield, Avia- 
Earn $35.00-$75.00 weekly. 8 weeks’ train- 
ing qualifies you. Write for Big opportunity Book 
and Special Low Tuition Now. McSweeny Schools, 
Dept. 61-21, Cleveland, Ohio, or Kansas City, Mo. 


tion 
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| Of old, 


The Breeds Advance 


[ Continued from page 49 | 


their life’s work. It requires careful se- 
lection of individualities based upon 
utility, proper feeding and management, 
and good herd practices at all times. It 
does not require the capital or desir- 
able location nor as expensive an outla\ 
as the other two groups. A man should 
study carefully the trend of prices and 
keep well posted upon the price of feed- 
ing and the prices of livestock in which 
he is trying to specialize. 

The important thing is to analyze your 
self, see what field of endeavor best suits 
your condition and personality. A tew 
vears ago the writer came upon a farmer 
selecting a small herd of Aberdeen-Angus 
cows for the purpose of producing beef. 
Thick, beefy cows were selected: some 
were a little off in breed character, some 
a little high at the tailhead, others lack- 
ing the finer points of individuality, but 
they were wide and thick with good con- 
stitutions and rugged. Most of them had 
what would be termed plain pedigrees, 
but this farmer was confident he would 
never attempt selling cattle to purebred 
breeders. Two years later it was ob- 
served this same farmer changed his 
ideas without changing his commitment. 
He kept nine bulls from the twenty cows 

—in other words kept every bull calf he 
raised—took a one-inch ad in a breed 
journal, and was soured on the purebred 
livestock business because other breeders 
would not come and buy his bulls. He 
was not known, his cows were not se- 
lected for that purpose, he was not 
equipped to take care of bulls properly 
or to cater to a specialized trade. Do not 
make the mistake this man made, do not 
be afraid to know your limitations and 
govern your actions accordingly. Every 
phase of this livestock business is fascinat- 
ing. It will demand your utmost efforts 
and your highest courage 


Cider Apples 


Baldwin and Russet, York and Northern 
Spy 
Tumble into 
grass 
neglected orchards. 


the bronzed and frosty 


You may 
buy 
Such apples for a casual coin when 


glass 


Of thin ice roofs the watering trough at 


morning. 

Take them away. 
token 

Of Fall’s slow ebb now Winter’s sent her 
warning: 

Black frost again and crisp ice to be 
broken. 

You may find better apples, firm and 
sound, 

In bin and crate than these twig-spiked 
and battered 

Fruits of forgotten trees the wind has 
scattered 

Russet and the 
ground, 

Good just for cider 
savor 

In their juice autumn’s spiced and pun- 
gent flavor. 


They are the certain 


red and yellow on 


country men can 


—Leona Ames Hill 








This 44p page book 
FREE from your 
VETERINARIAN 


Here’s a new book every farmer and 
stock raiser will want, and y8u can 
get it FREE from your veteri- 
narian, simp ly by asking for it. It’s 
called the “LIVESTOCK Market 
and Record Book”—44 pages of real 
pointers on the feeding and care of 
livestock, how to make more profit, 
how to market to best advantage,etc.Has 
many pages all ruled and ready where 
you can enter your livestock transactions, 
and keep figures therein for reference. 
Send 25c direct to publishers or ask your 
veterinarian for it FREE, Fully illustrat 
ed—a book of real value. ‘‘It’s worth a 
dollar of any farmer’s money’’ say men 
who have read it. 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, INC. 
101-M West 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 





STORY OF THE 
SAXOPHONE 


For every music-lover. Tells how 
Antoine Saxe invented today’s most 
popular instrument. Write now for 
this thrilling booklet; no obligation. 
EASY to play. Buescher True- 
Tone Saxophones, im- 
proved and simplified so you can pall Ae fe Bues- 
play tunes immediately. Join school f 
or community band for fun, travel, education. Write 
for details of FREE TRIAL on any ‘band or orchestra 
instrument — saxophone, cornet, trombone, etc. 
Buescher Band Instrument Co., 955 Buescher Bidg., Elkhart, indiana 


Car! Jam Spri 

field, Ill., “first Phivie- 
ion winner National 
High School Contest 








have fewer parts . . . all run- 
ning in a bath of oil. They run 
in lighter winds and pump more 
water at a lower cost per year service. Only 4 
moving parts fitted with int ernal gears and 
sapenes pable shaft ee ooriaee Shipped ¢ eee 
extras to buy r Free illustrat 


Woodmanse Mig. te. 711 Main St., frocpert, i 
STEEL 


EDWARDS Suincces 


SAVE YOU MONEY 

Protect your buildings from 

fire, lightning, wind and 

)  » weather before advancing 

~~ costs force next price raise. 

Ask for Catalog 88 . . . Send roof measurements. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 
906-956 Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








Pa. SS. es Cee 8 2 I 
OF. 3 ct: C= se Sok ee 
It Plows, Harrows, Cultivates, 
Seeds, Mows, Pulls Loads, etc. 
2 Cylinders - 5 Horse Power 
Write for Complete Catalog 
ALLIED MOTORS CORP. 


Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N. Y. 
3169 E. Henn. Ave. 94 West Street 











More Power to 
the Farmlands 


[| Continued from page 11 | 


current usually is only a small part of 


the bill. 

The financial outlay involved in con- 
structing rural electric lines will vary 
considerably thru the Midwest states. 
In some cases it has reached $2,000 a 
mile. Generally, however, a utility com- 
pany can build a mile of line and install 
three transformers (it much desires to 
secure an average of at least three farm 
customers for every mile) at present 
costs for from $1,000 to $1,250. Instances 
are on record of where sub-standard 
country power lines have been built for 
less than $1,000 a mile. 

I found no place where farmers craved 
to build these sub-standard lines weak or 
dangerous over their land despite the 
recent waves of political propaganda 
ibout cheapening the cost of such 
systems. Building a power line is a far 

lifferent proposition from stringing tele- 

vlc wires over a neighborhood. 

In some areas farmers have erected 
their own lines for transmitting current. 
They buy energy thru a master meter, 
ind assume its considerable line losses, 


as well as the difficulties and expense of 


maintaining the distribution system. 


Many of these groups become dis- 
couraged with their undertaking after a 
few years, and turn the equipment over 
»}a utility company. But in other cases, 
where the organization has been blessed 
with superior management, rural folks 
have operated their own lines success- 
fully for many years. One of the more 
noteworthy projects of this type in the 
Midwest states is the Kegley Branch 
Electric Line of Story City, Iowa, which 
s more than 15 years old. It cost $1, 
a mile, plus a free right of way and the 
donation of considers able common labor. 
Most of its owners are pleased with their 
venture. Maintenance charges have been 
ncreasing in recent years, tho, and they 
ire likely to be high for some time, until 
the system has been largely rebuilt. 
The cost. of electrical appliances has 
been a brake on the extension of rural 
electrification, and on the larger use of 
current where it is supplied, ever since 
this undertaking was begun. Fortunately 
the prices of such equipment have de- 
clined during the last two years. The 
drop in the quotations on refrigerators, 
which have a great appeal to country 
people, has been especially newsworthy. 
i es 1as helped much in their sale to farm- 
. In some rural communities the pro- 
portiie of refrigerators to the number 


6¢.- 


of electric consumers is larger than in 


most urban areas. 

Fifty of the 100 rural users of current 
iround Garner, Iowa, for instance, have 
nechanical refrigerators. And Clarence 
Laughorn, the secretary of a co-opera- 
tive line which extends from that town, 
old me he was confident that several 
more such units would be purchased be- 

re the end of this year. 

Farmers on whom I called had en- 
ountered surprisingly little difficulty in 
perating and maintaining electrical 
quipment. Service men are available in 

earby towns, and sometimes they are 
alled if an appliance “‘acts up.” But 
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—_ -_ 
HE ‘‘sour note’’ is your bitter 
disappointment at what hap- 
pens to low-grade paint... your 
irritation at having to paint again 
so soon... your dismay at the big 
repainting bill low-grade paint ' 
runs up. : 
Low-grade paint quickly goes to 
pieces, ruining the appearance of 
your house and buildings. Then this 
cracked and scaling paint must be 
burned and scraped off down to the Aes 
bare wood. And after thar, still P- 
more expens¢—an extra coat (a new —s 
priming coat) will be needed. LOW-GRADE PAINT DUTCH BOY 
Dutch Boy, on the other hand, od we iid ony Bh SS a ee 
does not crack and scale. It resists scraped off before the sur- climate as the low-grade 
face is repainted. Andthis paint job. Paint is_ still 
the weather ‘ - wears down stub- means you must put onan good. No burning off, no 
bornly by gradual chalking which Se | 




















































leaves a smooth, unbroken surface, 
an ideal foundation for new paint. 
No burning and scraping, no new prim- 
ing coat at repaint time. 

It's easy to make good paint — pure 
white-lead paint—with Dutch Boy All- 
Purpose Soft Paste White-Lead. You sim- 
ply stir in the proper thin- 










Painting Loans 


Money to pay for painting can be borrowed 

under the National Housing Act. Charges 

are surprisingly small and easy payments 
can be arranged. Your local banker will be 

glad to give you full information. 








ner and in justa few minutes 
there's your paint, ready for 
the brush. Indoors or out- 

doors. And remember you $ 
cantintit quickly andeasily 
to any color you desire. 


white - 
mix, too, 





* This price (as of July, 1935) varies 
somewhat depending on buyer’s dis- 





ONLY 


That’s all it costs for pure 
lead paint. Easy to 
from Dutch Boy 
All-Purpose Soft Paste. 













NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., 
Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago; 
659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 820 West 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 
Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San 
National-Boston Lead Co., 
800 Albany St., Boston; National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Penna., 316 4th Ave., Pitts- 
burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Widener Bidg., Philadelphia. 


30* 


per gallon 


722 Chestnut 


Francisco ; 








tance from producing centers. 


COL-7 iApose 
DUTCH BOY °/ 4:2 WHITE-LEAD 










a 












FREE! You can save 


money by fol- 
lowing the easy painting 
instructions given in our 
Tree folder on Dutch Boy 
All-Purpose Soft Paste 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Please send me your free folder 
White-Lead’’ 
farmers on the quickest, 
pure white-lead paint at a cost of about $2.30* per gallon 


White-Lead. Tear off the Name — 
coupon and mail to our 
nearest branch. Address_—— 







Address: (See list of branches 


Pay 
Fe 
~ 
ney 
J 
“Painting with 


giving specially prepared instructions to 
easiest way to make Dutch Boy 
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UNDAMENTAL 


Water systems are 
one of the first im- 
provements for 
which money may 
be borrowed from 
the Government 
under the Federal 
Housing Act. See 
our Myers dealer 
or information. 


UNNING water 
—your family de- 
serves it and your farm 
will be made more 
"Yew sets by it. And 
undamental to it all 
is an absolutely relia- 
ble water system as a source of supply. 
MYERS have been specializing in prob- 
lems of home and farm water supply for 
sixty-five years. MYERS Water Systems 
are today recognized as world leaders in 
quality as well as in low prices. Now is 
the time to modernize your place. You 
cannot do better than consult the 
MYERS dealer. Mail coupon today for 
interesting booklet and name of our 
nearest dealer. 
MYERS Water Systems, motor 
or engine powered, are made in 
both deep and shallow well 
models. Styles and sizes to 
meet all needs. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
342 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio 
“Pump Builders Since 1870” 





NEW WICKLESS 


TURNS NIGHT 
AIR INTO BRIGHT 
HOME LIGHT 
> A wonderful scientific light de- 
velopment! Revolutionizes home 
lighting! Gives you 20 times light of 
old wick lamp at fraction of cost. Ac- 
tually 300 candlepower of brilliant, 
soft, white light—yet burns 96% FREE AIR, only 
4% cheap kerosene (coal oil)! 
LIGHTS WHOLE HOUSE FOR FEW PENNIES! 


Your home all brightly lighted for hours for onlya few cents! 
Nochimneys to smoke, clean or break. Nowickstobuyortrim! 





| on appliances. 








30-DAY TRIAL In Your Home! 
Built in beautiful modern art ny - models, A G ig MN T Ss ! 
Gets gene: riptive folder—have your choice sent 

)-day Rote, trial. . Enjoy this wegeer- Fast, steady money- 
~ new light right in your home for @§maker. Be first to 
whole month. at once for details! Bb ave it in your terri- 
tory. Write today. 


AKRON LAMP & MFG. COMPANY 








139 camp Bidg. AKRON, OHIO 








Factory To You, Brand New 
Guaranteed highest onaty fence at 
lowest facto rices. We make the 
wire, weave itinto fence and ship di- 
rect. A Copper-Blend Steel Wire, 
/100% zinc galvanized. 
Horse-high, pabenens, Pig-tight 
Farm Fence; q~ ye 
‘osts, 
Paints, 


| new FREE Catalog 
KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 220 
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rural folks who have had some experi- 
ence with electricity usually regard it 
t wath amused tolerance, and refuse to be 
impressed by the difficulties in making 
the volts fly around where they are 
needed. Some of them, such as H. E. 
Somers, Route 2, Champaign, Illinois, 
who has more electrically driven ma- 
chinery than most countrymen, ap- 
parently think that handling such tools 
is about as serious a mechanical problem 
as operating a hoe. 

Any farmer who desires information 
about equipment can obtain it from the 


agricultural engineering department of 


his state agricultural college. All these 
departments are closely in touch with 
the problems of rural electrification. 
Most of them have conducted splendid 
investigational work in this field. 


Dr. E. A. WHITE, of the Committee 
on the Relation of Electricity to Agri- 
culture, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, 
Illinois, also is a source of information 
on this project. He probably is more 
closely in touch with all its broad na- 
tional trends than any other individual. 

I discovered, however, that most farm- 


ers who have service from high lines are 


not inclined to search very far for data 
They merely exchange 
comment about them among themselves 
and with local dealers in much the same 
manner as with other agricultural tools. 
For with these men the deep mysteries 
that formerly entwined this undertaking 
have disappeared. Electricity is just 
another energy added to the consider- 
able list of forces with which they deal 
in securing a season’s production from 
their land. 

A different vista on rural electrifica- 
tion is revealed, however, from the view- 
point of the more than 5 million farmers 
in America who do not have the service. 
Many of them also would like to enjoy 
the benefits that come from the use of 
power that flows over wires. How can 
the current they desire be supplied? 

Power lines cannot be extended mere- 
ly thru the leverage of ballyhoo. The 
commercial problems involved in build- 
ing them are too large to be surmounted 
simply by weaving beautiful thoughts 
about the new day in farming that 
might dawn with their coming. But nev- 
ertheless an imposing array of piffle 
about the ease of bringing electric energy 
to agricultural communities has been 
generated recently by politicians, radio 
speakers, newspaper reporters, and some 
other persons. 

In my next article to follow in an early 
issue of Successful Farming, I will tell 
how communities may proceed in ob- 
taining the new power lines which will 
be erected. Gigantic as the sum of money 
available may seem, it will not be enough 

put high-line electricity within the 
reach of all farms. A large percentage 
must rely on individual generating sets 
if they use electricity at all. 








We SHALL be glad to answer any 
questions you may have on the subject 
of rural electrification. By the way, 
you'll enjoy these subjects in the Octo- 
ber issue: a report of the Alaska farm 
colony; contract feeding facts; a practi- 





LOW COST 


ELECTRICITY 


Universal FARM 
LIGHT BATTERIES 
for all makes of 
plantsatlowest 
prices. Easy 
payment planit 
desired. Write 
for new low 
prices and free 
Battery | 
Guide. 


UNIVERSAL 
AEROLECT RN 
Universal WIND ELECTRIC LIGHT 


and POWER PLANTS (formerly 
Hebco-Aeroelectric) 


Full line of 32and6 volt RADIO SETS 





Write for Catalogs and Prices 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERY CO. 


3432 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 





in farms, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho 
w et. Oregon. Rents 
are — » ~; prices lower 
New low rates. Write for FREE IK 

E. C. Leedy, Dept. 729, G. N RY St. Paul, Minn. 


120th Anniversary Free Offer 


A STARK 
ORCHARD 


é We will make 
you a FREE OFFER 
of a Stark Orchard—any 


number of our best STARK 

TREES from $10 worth up—any 

kind you choose—Largest Size. Join 

the thousands of Stark Tree Owners 

who year after year produce Prize Extra- 
Size Fruit—perfectly colored, most luscious- 
ly flavored Improved Stark Fruits. Be the first 
in your community to take advantage of this 
FREE ORCHARD OFFER, celebrating the 
120th Anniversary Year of STARK BRO’S 
NURSERIES. Your Easy way to obtain the 
Finest, Biggest FRUIT TREES for your 
back yard—or a complete orchard of any size 


Mail Free Orchard 
Coupon Below 


Details will come right back to you. Anyone 
can avail himself of this offer immediately— 
without one cent! With the Free Orchard 
Offer will come—also FREE-—-the big NEW 
1935 STARK CATALOG. Fully and beauti- 
fully illustrated in Nature’s own colors! Shows 
actual size, true-to-life, the wonderful fruits of 
STARK RECORD-BEARING STRAIN 
TREES —Gives you complete, fascinating 
facts of biggest crops, LARGEST PROFITS, 
from Golden Delicious, Starking, Stay- 
mared Apples, and all of the FAMOUS 
STARK FRUITS. 

This is the chance of a lifetime—the First 
Time ever offered in all our 120 Years in Busi- 








cal history of beef breeds; dairy co-op | 


| developments; and others.—The Editors. 


ness—ACT NOW! Replying on coupon does 
not place you under any obligation whatsoever. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
STARK FREE ORCHARD Dept. 


Box 226, Louisiana, Mo. 9-35 
Please send me details of Your FREE ont aa 
OFFER. I may plant (mumber and kind of trees): 





St.or R. F.D 
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Resourceful 
“A RESOURCEFUL type of tester, 


writes James Hoyt’s boss at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, “he has shown an active 
interest in association work and is an 
active club leader. 
When he began to 
prove sires on a 
lactation basis he 
took great interest 
in the project.” 
Last year Hoyt 
proved the largest 
number of sires in 
the United States. 
He is tester for 
Tazewell County 
No. 2 Association. 

He claims that 
the men who con- 
sistently tested 
their herds thru the depression deserve 
the credit rather than himself, and 
writes, “Of 14 bulls proved last year in 








James A. Hoyt 


this association, only one is still living. 


For this reason progressive dairymen of 
Tazewell County, Illinois, have adopted 
the slogan, ‘No bull shall be slaughtered 
until his transmitting ability is known.’ 

“H. M. Wood, Holstein breeder, 
owned three of the proved sires. E. J. 
Heiser has just completed a five-year 
average of 416 pounds of butterfat on 
his Brown Swiss herd. A son of the 
world’s record Brown Swiss cow, Illini 
Nellie, is being used by R. A. Heiser and 
W. E. Naffziger. Another Brown Swiss, 
owned by Wagler Bros., has proved 
meritorious. The Guernsey herd of Chris 
Yordy has been hanging up Guernsey 
state records. Another Guernsey breeder 
is Lawrence Weyhrick. Other members 
of the association deserve credit. 

“Plans are now under way to form a 
Holstein bull association. The associa- 
tion average in 1933 of 26 members with 
348 cows was 346 pounds of butterfat 
and 8,474 pounds of milk. No other as- 
sociation in Illinois with as many cows 
surpassed this average.” 











TWENTY-SIX years ago a farm boy 
named Frank Vitosh received what he 
still calls ‘““my greatest thrill”—the gift 
of a pony, a harness, buggy, and a 
Scotch Collie pup. Only eight years old 
then, Frank won his thrills as prizes in a 
contest selling subscriptions to Success- 
Sul Farming tor Mr. E. T. Meredith. 

This spring Nebraska subscription 
manager, Jim Burnham, visited Gage 
County, Nebraska, and called at the 
Vitosh home. He discovered the pony, 
“Dandy,” still very much alive (it took 
six men to run him down), and per- 
suaded Mr. Vitosh to pose with his pet 
for the picture which appears above. 












BATTLESHIPS. 


1935-36 Award t 
the lubricating « 


and six of its bur 


road for fire- 


iA ; es 


ONE GALLON of Sinclair 
H-C Gasoline could lift a 
75-ton whale 660 feet. 
When tested on the high- 
way recently against 6 
other well-known gaso- 
lines, Sinclair H-C gave 
from 1 to 3 more miles per 
gallon and from 10.1% 
27.3% more power for 
acceleration. 





SINCLAIR’S REPRI 
SENTATIVE in your com- 
munity sells Sinclair 
Motor Oils. Tractor Oils, 
Gasoline, Kerosene, Cup 
and Axle Greases, P.D. 
Insect Spray, Stock Spray 
andall Sinclair Farm Oils. 
Phone or write him. 


will continue to be 
clair oil for the 5th successive 
o Sinelair, 
il requirements 
Army, Coast Guard, Marine 
other Governmental departments in 42 
states and the District of Columbia, 


including the Agricultural Department 


U. S. FOREST 


Navy Contract, 
other equipment of the 
Service use Sinclair oils. 


SINCLAIR WINS NAVY OIL 
CONTRACT 5% ime 





destroyers, 


eaus. 





tractors, 


submarines 
and all Navy equipment at Atlantic ports, 
lubricated with Sin- 


also covers 
of the 
Corps and 


Baie ci 
Service building a 
fighters. Under 
trucks and 
Forest 
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TRACTOR operators re- 
port that Sinclair Opaline 
cuts oil consumption as 
much as 35% in tractor 
equipment. Most U. S. 
Agricultural Experiment 
Stations use Sinclair 
lubricants under the 
Navy Contract. 




























































DOES WORK OF 
>, 2 Worm Treatments 
GER, 
2B MWekes The® 


Le LOST B53 
“LAY! 


U. S. Experts estimate 85% of all poultry is 
wormy. Worms poison and make birds unthrifty 
+. many may be “lost as layers’ altogether. 
Avoid this loss. Treat your flock with the revolu- 
tionary “SpLit-AcTION” N-K Capsule which 
does the work of two ordinary worm treatments. 


Nicotine is the best round and pin worm killer. 
Kamala is the tapeworm destroyer. But ordi- 
nary combination treatments release them into 
the intestines together where they interfere with 
each other. That’s why the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture declares ordinary combination treat- 
ments are ineffective. 
Pratts N-K Capsules end this difficulty. They 
work by the new, Pratt “‘SPLIT-ACTION”’ process 
(patent applied for) which releases two different 
worm treatments, hours apart. One drug is re- 
leased instantly. The second drug is pre _ d by 
an exclusive process so that it is not released in 
the fowl’s intestines until hours later. This is 
“SpLiT-ACTION’! The nicotine and kamala in 
Pratts N-K’s must and do work separately. 


That’s why one “‘Spiit-AcTION”’ Capsule cleans 
out the worms as thoroughly as though you had 
given the birds two separate treatments. Only a 
“SpLIT-ACTION” N-K can... in one low cost 
treatme nt... turn the wormy birds. . . the lost 
85% in your flock . . . into profitable layers. 
See your dealer today. If he cannot supply, use 
the coupon to order direct. 


Pratt Food Co., Dept. 872, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. of Birds Over Birds 3lbs.and Under 
Capsules 3ibs. UseChick and Pullet Size 

Use Adult Size 


PRATTS “Abit ction 
N-K CAPSULES 





Applied For 


Shockless Nicotine 


KILLS ROUNDWORM 
Protects the Birds 


Feed wormy flocks “Black Leaf” 
Worm Powder once, in a little mash. 
No toxic effect on birds. Does not interrupt 
production. It contains our new “shock- 
less” nicotine —which is not released until 
it reaches the intestines, where round- 
worms live. Odorless—tasteless—easy to 
use—costs little. 100 bird size postpaid 
for 75c and your dealer's name. 


Also Pellets™ For individual dosing, 
use “Black Leaf” Worm Pellets — made 
from the Powder and highly effective. 
100 postpaid for 85c and dealer's name. 
Powder packages contain a few Pellets 
for birds off-feed. 


TOBACCO 
By-Products & 
Chemical Corp., 
Incorporated 
Louisville. ee Ky. 
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This low-cost house for 120 birds is ‘approved by farm engineers of 15 Midwest states 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 
Poultry Houses 


INSULATING Floors With Straw. Straw 
as a substitute for coarse rocks, cinders, 
and gravel under the concrete floor has 
been given a thoro test at the Maryland 
Station. The usual foundation wall five 
inches thick was constructed around the 
outside. The ground inside was filled to 
within six inches of the top of the founda- 
tion and leveled. Stakes 16 inches long 
were driven into the ground every two 
feet. About four inches of each stake 
protruded above the ground. Some of the 
stakes were cedar and some were iron. 
They supported the floor after the straw 
rotted. 

A thick layer of straw was spread over 
the ground after which the concrete was 
poured on the straw to a depth of two 
and one-half inches and troweled smooth. 
The floor remained dry even after 400 
gallons of water were poured under it. 

Three years after construction, a hole 
was cut thru the floor and it was found 
that the straw had rotted away leaving a 
dead air space between the ground and 
the floor, thus providing a floor that was 
both dry and warm in cold weather, and 
that cost much less than such floors con- 
structed in the usual way. 


Straw Loft Poultry House. The straw loft, 
as a means of providing more uniform 
temperatures in the laying house at all 
seasons of the year, continues to grow in 
popularity. At the Illinois Station the 
straw is not only packed into the loft toa 
depth of several inches, but the ceiling 
five feet from the rear wall slopes sharp- 
ly downward towards the roosts. Pieces 


By Loyal F. Payne 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


1 x 4” x 5’ spaced 12 inches apart slope 
from the joists to the wall. The straw is 
supported with poultry netting except 


for a four-foot space thru the center of 


the loft where 1” x 6” boards are used 
on which to walk. 

Thus the birds when on the perches 
are close to the straw ceiling and a foot 
or more of straw can be packed in this 
space—more insulation than is ordinari- 
ly used in this part of the house. This 
feature provides more comfort in cold 
weather. 


Ventilation. The closed-front poultry 
house is in use in some localities. When 
constructed, some system of ventilation 
should be employed. At the New Jersey 
Station this problem has been attacked 
by using homemade equipment. A flue 
constructed of insulating board one-half 
inch thick is said to regulate the tem- 
perature, humidity, and air purity. The 
size of the flue is determined by the num- 
ber of birds in the house. The cross sec- 
tion flue area should be about two and 
one-half square inches per bird for one 
story houses. Thus a house 20 feet 
square, accommodating 100 hens, would 
require a flue about 16 inches square. 


The flue extends from one and one-half 


to two feet above the floor to one and 
one-half to two feet above the highest 
part of the roof. It is capped with ship- 
lap and roofing paper to exclude rain 
and snow from the interior of the house. 
This shaft takes the moisture-laden, cool 
air off the floor without disturbing the 
warmer air near the ceiling. The New 








Jersey investigators recommend these 


in preference to open-front houses which, 
they state, require too frequent adjust- 
ments of the curtains for best results. 


Cobs for Litter. Cobs ground in a hammer 
mill equipped with a 34” screen are re- 
ported by the Kansas Station to mak« 
an excellent litter in the laying house. 
Cobs were found to contain many of the 
advantages of peat litter and at much 
less cost. They readily absorb moisture, 
blend quickly with the poultry drop- 
pings, possess lasting qualities, and they 
remain loose and fluffy after long usage. 
One thousand pounds of ground dry 
cobs provide sufficient litter for 100 hens 
for six months, when confined in a house 
20 feet square. The changing of litter 
only twice a year also effects quite a 
saving in labor. They have some fertiliz- 
ing value and may be worked into the 
soil readily when removed from the 
poultry house and spread upon the fields. 


Rubber Tops for Catching Coops. Stretch- 


ing loosely and lapping one or more | 


inches, two pieces of split automobile in- 


ner tubing crosswise over the top of 


catching crates was found to be a great 
convenience at the Michigan Station as 
a substitute for the usual type of open- 
ng. There is never a hole left open thru 
which the birds can escape, yet they 
may be easily taken from, or returned 
to the coop thru the slit between the two 
pieces of tubing. Such a top reduced in- 
jury to the birds and undue excitement. 
Reasonably new tubing was found to last 
one to two years before need for replacing. 


Electric Water Heaters. An electric heater 
of more than 30-watt capacity was re 
quired to prevent freezing water in a 14- 
quart pail at temperatures below 15°F. 
according to results obtained at the In- 
diana Station. An 8-gallon fountain re- 
quired a*heater of more than 75-watt 
capacity to prevent freezing in zero 
weather or below. Immersion heaters, a 
ring heater, and a carbon lamp under a 
specially constructed water pail were 
the types tested. Poultrymen have also 
had good results in Kansas by dropping 
an extension cord with a carbon lamp 
attached into a small 3” x 12” galvanized 
iron cylinder then filled with sand. The 
cylinder is placed in the water pail and 
the heat from the lamp is sufficient to 
prevent freezing. Such equipment is in- 
expensive and does not “burn out” when 
the water becomes low in the bucket. 

When wiring a poultry house for light- 
ing and heating, three wires, size Num- 
ber 14 or 15 amperes, enclosed in a single 
cable are safest—if installed inside of 
a rigid metal conduit. The object of a 
third wire in the cable is to make it pos- 
sible to operate the lights on one pair of 
wires and the water heater on another 
pair. In this way the lights can be 
turned on and off without interfering 
with the water heater. 





air-tight flues for well-constructed houses | 


THIS IS THE TIME TO PLAN 


‘ 


C 


<a 


* FOR INCREASED POULTRY 
y PROFITS NEXT WINTER 


PROTECT YOUR 


FLOCK FROM COLD AND DAMPNESS 


PLAN NOW to give your flock the 
protection so necessary for health and 
better egg production. 

Poultry expertsareagreed that poul- 
itry houses must be insulated to keep 
‘out cold and dampness. Insulation is 
necessary to make adequate ventila- 
ition possible during the winter to 
maintain healthful living conditions 
for birds. Flocks that are kept com- 
fortable during cold weather do not 
consume large quantities of feed to 
create body heat—egg production is 
increased, 

With meat prices soaring there will 
be a greater demand for eggs next 
winter. Prepare to take advantage of 
this greater demand and higher 
prices. Get the maximum returns 
from your investment in feed and 
flock. Insulate your poultry housesthis 
fall with Insulite, the original wood 
fiber insulating board. 
| 


To provide the utmost in resistance 
to moisture absorption and greatest 
wall strength, Insulite offers its as- 
phalt-treated Graylite board... an ex- 
clusive Insulite development. It is par- 
ticularly valuable for poultry house 
construction. It is available at no add- 
ed cost in standard Insulite sizes plus 
two extra large sizes 6'x8' and 6'x12'. 

Insist on Insulite for your poultry 
houses and other farm buildings. You'll 
get outstanding insulation efficiency, 
bracing strength, long life, resistance 
to moisture, vermin and decay. 

Our valuable book, “‘Building 
Greater Poultry Profits with Insulite” 
has been endorsed by agricultural 
colleges and county agents. It shows 
improved plans and howto build com- 
fort into new or old buildings. Write 
for your copy. It’s free. The Insulite 
Company, Dept. SF1, Builders Ex- 
change, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


| [ Insulate with Insulite | 


INSULITE 
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@ THE MODERN, EASY, 
EFFECTIVE WAY TO 


Worm Your poyltry 


IT Is a settled fact that nicotine is 
the surest material for expelling 
round worms in poultry. 


The question is, how can nicotine 
best be administered? How can you 
get it down in the lower intestine 
where the worms are, in sufficient 
strength to’ be effective and yet not 
harm the bird? 


The answer is Dr. Hess Poultry 
Worm Powder! In this product the 
nicotine is combined with other ma- 
terials so that it doesn’t go into ac- 
tion until it is in contact with the 
enemy (round worms). That’s what 
makes it so effective and at the same 
time nontoxic to the bird. We got 
1002 worms from 110 birds in 48 
hours with a single dose of Worm 
Powder. That shows you how effec- 
tive it is. 








Now the next thing you want to 
know is how Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Powder is administered—and that’s 
simple as ABC. It’s a single-dose 
flock treatment. You just give it in 
a small quantity of mash (moist or 
dry). Asingle treatment does the job. 

Try this modern method of worm- 
ing your flock. No more trouble to 
worm your birds than to feed them. 
It gets the worms. No bad effects. 
And the cost is very small—about 
a cent per bird for small flocks and 
a half-cent for the larger flocks. Ask 
for Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder 
at your Dr. Hess dealer or write 
direct to Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


NOTE: If you'd rather use a worm remedy 
in tablet form get Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Tablets. They’re the same as Worm Pow- 
der except in tablet form. 





Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder 





Gas goes in and gets them 

where they are. Doesn't wait 

for them to come to it, Rats, 
woodchucks, moles, ants can’t 
escape—they die instantly. 

A few cents worth of Cyano- 

gas cleans out a rat hole or 

chuck hole. Saves feed, eggs, 
chicks, crops. 

Recommended by Experiment 

Stations and County Agents. 

Buy at Seed. Drug, Hardware 

and General Stores. 

Free Booklet—Write Dept. B5 
American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 

224 Dwight Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


1 LB. 75« 
5 LBS. $3.00 





kind of soap used in every home every 
Up to 100% profit for you. Write for money- 

maki my A! and facts about other sensational Victor 
Par??? @ Soap deals. For quick action send 25c for actual full 


zed oa — 
VICTOR SOAP co... Dept. SuF-95, DAYTON, 0. 





Rolls Developed Two Beautiful Double 
Weight Professional 

Enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade Perfevt 

Tone prints, 25c coin 

RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
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| For free booklet on Foot Care, 





to resist 
Wire, Posts, 
oe Sold on money- 
Write for catalog. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
1435, MORTON, ILLINOIS 


oo? < 
ye) 





Stop the burning pain and quickly loos- 
en and remove the callouses on thesoles 
of your feet with Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads, 
They map pesenne on the sore spot; 
soothe and heal. 25¢ and 35¢ box 

at all drug, shoe and dept. stores. 


write Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Dept. 329, 


& 
Chicago, Ill. 





Baby Chicks 





to 6 Wks. Old PULLETS 


Get your broiler chicks for Fall from the 

poultry plant that has supplied hundreds 
of thousands of broiler chicks for America’s leading 
hotels, cafeterias, etc. LOWEST PRICES. Sexed or 
Started Chicks, if desired. 4 to 6 WEEKS-OLD-PUL- 
LETS—-sire pedigreed, bred to lay. 12th Consecutive 
Year Bloodtesting. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG, 


Lo PRICES 
SK POULTRY FARM, Box 4731-J, WINDSOR, MO. 


DAVIS CHICKS for fall broilers. Can 
furnish Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, and Heavy Mixed. 
Chicks guaranteed for 14 days. 
for prices and catalogue. 


DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Rt. 18, Ramsey, Ind. 





| 
| 


 Chaibintates 


—Wue RE homegrown grains are 
ground for poultry feed there is a de 
mand for a mixture of concentrates to b« 

used with the grain. For this purpose the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanica! 
College Poultry Department has pre 
pared a combination of concentrates 
which is desirable to use with ground 


| grains that are available on the farm. 





The concentrate mixture is: 
15 pounds alfalfa meal 
$ pounds cottonseed meal 
16 pounds meat scrap 
I pound salt 
This 37-pound mixture should be 
added to 63 pounds of ground grains. 


| The ground grains can be most any com- 


bination of two or more grains found on 
the farm. It is not desirable to use one 
grain alone with this mixture. 

Alfalfa meal in the mixture furnishes 
protein, takes the place of a part of the 
green feed, and eliminates the necessity 
of furnishing vitamins A and D in the 
form of cod-liver oil. It also adds fiber 
and bulk to the ration. Cottonseed meal 
furnishes protein, is a laxative, and is 
very efficient in minerals, particularly 
potash, magnesia, and iron. The meat 
scrap furnishes protein, and the salt is 
purely mineral. 

If there is milk enough available so 
that the hens will have at least three 
gallons a day per hundred hens, the 
meat scrap may be omitted from the 
mixture. 

This mash should be fed in a hopper 
so that the hens will have access to 1t all 
day every day during the year. 

It is best to put the hopper on a plat- 
form about two feet off the floor so that 
the hens will not scratch straw and dirt 
into the mash. 

Whole grain should be fed with this 
mash. A small feeding of grain in the 
middle of the morning and all the grain 
the hens will eat shortly before going to 
roost at night has been found to give 
best results—Ivy M. Howard, Okla. 


House Pullets Early 


In SPITE of the fact that the weather 
may be fine, it is unwise to leave pullets 
on range when they are about ready to 
lay: they will do best if they are placed 
in the laying house. 


There are several advantages of 
housing pullets early. If they are allowed 
to lay while on range and remain on 
range after laying has started, they are 
apt to receive a setback when moved, 
resulting in a possible molt and loss in 
egg production. Then, too, there is the 
advantage of being able to control their 
feed better, since they are confined closer 
to the feed hoppers and will consume 
more of the kind of feed desired. As a 
matter of fact, if they are permitted to 
remain on range too long, a molt is 
likely to occur because they do not get 
the necessary amount of feed. 

If trapnesting is done, it is highly de- 
sirable to get the first eggs from all the 
pullets as far as possible in order to 
know when these eggs were laid, as this 
information is desirable when going over 
these birds the following year in select- 


Write | ing the breeders. Furthermore, there is 


apt to be more difficulty with eggs laid 
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outside the nests when pullets are al- 


lowed to stay on range after laving has | 


started. 

There is likely to be less difficulty with 
colds that later develop into roup when 
pullets are housed early than when they 
are kept on range until the cold, damp 
weather of fall strikes. The desirable 


time to house them is when the combs | 


and wattles redden up and the first pul- | 
let eggs appear; these are the signs that | 


the bulk of the flock will soon start pro 
duction.—Ralston R. Hannas, III. 


Marketing Need 
Met 


THE roadside market has solved the 
problem of getting good prices for eggs 
during the summer months for E. K. 
White, Payne County, Oklahoma, poul- 
tryman. Last year he did not receive 
less than 20 cents per dozen for any of 
his eggs, altho the market price went 
below I0 cents. 

White contributes his successful mar- 
keting to highway poster advertising 

id high quality eggs. He sells all eggs 


Wi at a guarantee of a double refund for | 


all bad ones. Never has he been asked 
to make a refund. 











ToAnswer Insurance 
Questions Free 


J JHN S. FISK, whose picture appears | 


above, has been retained by Successful 
Farming to answer the questions of our 





| 


eaders on every kind of insurance. No | 
names will be turned over to agents; this | 


nd our many other services (to be men- 


tioned in coming issues) are confidential. | 


Fisk comes from a rural background, 


knows farm finance thru years of credit | 


ork, and has been for the last four 
ears complaint clerk in the insurance 
epartment of Iowa. There he earned 
n enviable record for fairness and sym 
pathetic handling of all manner of claims. 

You can trust Mr. Fisk to help you 
vet the policy you want and keep away 
trom the one you don’t want; to help 
ou with all claims; to make sure that 


ou are covering the most risk with each | 


isurance dollar. Whether you plan to 
isure or are just curious about the in 
teresting features of insurance, write 
lohn Fisk, Successful Farming, Des 
\loines, Iowa. 
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HAS TESTED 
AND PROVED 















Wheeling 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 
ROOFING 








Time is the best tester after all and 
forty-five years of service to American 
farmers is a record which only quality 
manufacturing can achieve. Wheeling 
Heavy Zinc Coated Galvanized Roof- 
ings today are even better than at any 
time in their history due to many 


improvements in metal, galvanizing 
and manufacturing operations. And 
these improvements have been possible 
because Wheeling makes its own metal, 
has developed its own galvanizing 
methods and forms each style of 
roofing on new and vastly improved 
equipment. Today Wheeling Heavy 
Zinc Coated Galvanized Roofings, in 


any style you may select, are setting 
new standards of quality and trouble- 
free service, and are winning new 
friends everywhere. 


These roofings, Corrugated, V-Crimp, 
Pressed Standing Seam, Self-Capping 
Roll and Roll and Cap, provide you 
with heavy duty durabliity, fire and 
lightning protection for your farm 
buildings. Examine both roofings and 
trimmings at your dealer’s and learn 
how your new Wheeling Roofings give 
you better appearance in the finished 
roof, more lasting service, and yet call 
for no increase in cost to you. See 
your dealer today. 


Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, West Va. 


Buffalo 
Minneapolis 


New York 
St. Louis 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


Kansas City 


Richmond 
Louisville 


Columbus 


Chicago Detroit 


WHEELING HEAVY ZINC COATED 


@ See Wheeling's 1935 Farm Fence when 


FARM FENCE 


you call on the Wheeling Dealer the 
fence that is DOUBLY fortified for your 


« protection; and fully guaranteed. » » 








SPORTSMER: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
* Cooners, Combination Hunters, 
Rabbit and Fox Hounds, Cheap, List J’ree 


RAMSEY CREEK KENNELS, RAMSEY, ILL. 


A Texas ranch owner writes: 
Aermotors for 20 years and now have 20 of them on my 
ranches. The upkeep on them is practically nothing. 
They will run in less wind than any other windmill. I 
have bought nothing but Aermotor mills for the last 
15 years. When I have erected an Aermotor over a 
well my water troubles are over.” 


Aermotor users are satisfied because Aermotors, 
Aermotor Electric Pumps and Automatic Water 
Systems are made to give long and dependable service. 


See your Aermotor dealer or write us direct. 
AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Branches: Dallas Des Moines Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 


WINDMILL ECONOMY 


“I have been using 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED — 

North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho Ww ash 

ington Oregon farms. Bargain prices, easy term 
‘riptive literature, impartial advice Mention stats 


| De 
' dé. Ww. HAW, 11 No. Pac. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
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ALL YOU WANT.... 
WHEN YOU WANT IT 


| for only a few cents a day 


@ Running water in your home is 
no longer a luxury you can’t af- 
ford. New low prices on Fairbanks- 
Morse Water Systems make it more 
economical than ever before. 


Free yourself from pump-and- 
earry drudgery! Have all the run- 
ning water you want—for only a 
few cents a day! Save time. Save 








lonors 


In Successful Farming’s September se- 
lection for this column appear a professor 


and three vocational agriculture students | 


| to remind us of what education is doing 
to advance the future of farming. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER! 


HERE’s your chance to obta 
Successful Farming’s valuable ext: 
helps at a big saving! Never befo: 


have these famous “‘how-to-do-it”’ 


services been offered at such low 


cost. Send today for the group yo 
want! You’ll save from one-third t 


more than one-half of the forme 


cost. 


6 Foods Leaflets l5c 


You can get all six of the following Succe 


ful Farming Food leaflets for only 15c! For 


work. Save your health with this 

priceless convenience. orders of less than six, the cost is 4c each. 

S-F. 5}Timetables for Canning Fruits, 
Vegetables, and Meats 

S-F-6 How to Make Pickles 

S-F-8 Ruth Jacobs’ Favorite 
Recipes 

S-F-9 Questions and Answers in Can- 
ning 

S-F-10 Canning for Company 


S-B-1 


To help you decide on the water 
system best suited for your needs 
-. +. we have prepared a new, valu- 
able booklet telling all you want to 
know about running water. This 
booklet is absolutely free. Just mail 
the coupon. No obligation. 


BUY NOW 


200 gal. per hour 
Complete System 


$qq2s 
f.o. b. factory 
LOWEST PRICE 
EVER QUOTED 


Pie 


Safe and Sane Reducing 





5 Handicraft Leaflets l5c 


Upper left: Early Blayney, Ohio's F. F. A. Ordered separately, these patterns and 
president for the coming year; and (upper 
right) Norman Smalley who holds the prexy’s 
job for Michigan. Lower left: Professor Mor- 
tensen, lowa State College, honored at the 

| annual meeting of the American Dairy 
Science Association for years of research and 
inspirational teaching in the field of dairy 

| manufacturing. Lower right: Adolph Rieck- 
enberg, president of Illinois’ Future Farmers, 


MAIL COUPON FOR handicraft leaflets cost 4c each. Now you can 
FREE BOOK! 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Dept. 9121 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me a copy of your new illus- 
trated handbook on water systems. 
My source of water supply is: 
— Lake C) Spring 
) Deep Well Shallow Well 


Have you electricity? 


get all five for only 15c! 

(1) Collar and Beret Pattern; (2) 
Crocheted Doily Pattern; (3) Sweater 
Pattern; (4) Crocheted Bedspread, 
Rug, Baby Afgan, and Ensemble Pat- 


Stream 
terns; (5) Furniture Refinishing Is Fun. 


Cistern 


Name 
Address...... 


¥ “Tips That Make Tops” 15c 


Successful Farming’s newest services now 








Intimacy 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


, only 15c. Ordered separately, each leaflet costs 
If you have never urged a team of hor 
ses 


4c. Order all at one time and save nearly half 


HOME WATER SYSTEMS 


the usual cost of these valuable leaflets that 


Engine or Motor driven for every farm or home use 


CROSLEY ICYBALL 
ae REFRIGERATOR 


COSTS ONLY 


Across the dewy grasses heaped with 


tell you what you want to know about win- 
flame, 





ae viel ning championships with your livestock. 
While stars went whirling down their | 
destined courses, 
And skylarks thrilled the dawning 
with acclaim; 


(1) Dairy Calves; (2) Baby Beeves 
and Purebred Heifers; (3) The Club 
Pig; (4) Club Colts; (5) Club Lambs; 
(6) Club Poultry; (7) The Junior Live- 


If you have never trudged the fragrant 
stock Judge. 


furrow 
TO RUN - NO ELECTRICITY OR 
GAS - BURNS KEROSENE 


—) For farms, camps, etc., the 
E marvelous Crosley Icyball. 
Saves food. Makes ice cubes . . . Yet costs only 2c 
a day or less to run. No moving 
arts. Nothing to get out of order. 
eautiful. Full 3 cu. ft. NET capac- 
ity . . . big enough! Thousands 
sold. See this amazing invention at 
your Crosley dealer's or write us. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept SF-9 Cincinnati, Ohie 


And hearkened, as the plowshare | 
turned the earth, 9 a 15c 


This excellent series of etiquet leaflets 


or 


Where in the darkness moles are doomed 
to burrow, 


ONLY written by Ruth Elaine Wilson is availab! 


jad. 


COMPLETE 
DELIVERED 


While blindworms mock them with ; 
their muted mirth; now for only 15c! If ordered separately each 


costs 4c. Order all and save more than half! 


(1) Saturday (2) The 
Grand Theater Presents—; (3) Eating 
Out; (4) Going Places; (5) Danceoma 
niacs; (6) Handsome Is—; (7) Rich 
Not Gaudy; (8) So Glad You Came; 
(9) Getting Along Together. 


If you have never stumbled thru the 


meadows = 
' Nighters; 





When dusk came stealing down to 


LEARN | veil the sun, 
an ELECTRICT | As candles led the toiler thru the shad- 
Ows 


LEARN BY DOING — Actual work on rea! Electrical 
machinery — No Books, Classes, or Correspond- 
ence. Prepare for areal job with a real future, 
I'LL FINANCE YOUR TRAINING 

Write today for details of my ‘*Pay-Tuition-After- 
Graduation’’ Pian. Electric Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Course included at no extra cost. Many 
earn while learning. Lifetime Employment Service. 
H.C. LEWIS, Pres. Coyne Electrical School 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 65-86, Chicago, Hl. 


To where love’s kisses blessed what 
he had done, 
Then you have never known how close 
the clod 


Address your order to 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
4309 Meredith Building 


Des Moines, lowa 


Can come to that strange glory we 
call God. 


20 Hunting Hounds. Pointers. Setters. Cheap. 
PY Trial. Young dogs, Old dogs. Trained. Un- 
trained. Part Payments. Catalogue. 


KASKASKIA, A13, Herrick, HMlinois 








Edgar Daniel Kramer 
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What Is New 


{ Continued from page 5 | 


s recommended when given by a com- 
petent veterinarian. 

The cost of feeding colts from vyear- 
lings to two-year-olds amounts to about 
$4 a month, according to W. G. Weigle, 
Ohio horse raiser. Gains made by the 
colts varied from 150 to 480 pounds, the 
average being 362 pounds. The animals 
suffered from distemper and shipping 
fever last summer and fall. The average 
daily ration on pasture consisted of 2.8 
pounds of corn and 1.4 pounds of oats. 
During the winter months it was made 
up of 3.7 pounds of shelled corn; 1.9 
pounds of oats; 0.4 pounds of a protein 
mixture of linseed meal, soybean oil 
meal, and tankage in equal parts; 11. 
pounds of alfalfa hay; and a half bundle 
of corn stover. 


PLOWING. The illustration below 
shows a self-angling disk jointer plow 
attachment designed in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering. Tests indicate 
it will do a better job of covering trash 
than ordinary equipment. It showed 
draft reduction of 13.6 percent. 
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SELF-ANGLING DISK JOINTER 


SOYBEANS. Following are the rec- 
ommendations of the Minnesota station 
or harvesting soybeans: 

For hay, cut when the lower leaves 
begin to turn vellow. The pods are then 
well filled with beans and the largest 

ield of hay of the highest feeding value 
will be obtained. Cut with the mower 
iny time in the morning after the dew is 
off. Leave the crop in the windrow until 
the leaves are well wilted, but not brit 
tle. Then rake and cock. Cocks made be- 
fore the leaves become brittle will shed 
light rains after they have settled. In 
prolonged wet weather, turn the cocks. 

Soybeans for seed are usually left 
standing until thoroly mature and most 

the leaves have dropped. With the 
leaves gone, the air circulates more freel\ 
and the seed dries out quicker, both in 
the shock and on the standing plant. 
Che crop is usually cut with the binder 
early in the day when the pods are damp 
nough to avoid shattering. Some varie- 
ties, however, shatter little, even tho 
cutting is continued all day. The bundles 
may be set in small shocks to dry, or 
nay be stacked or put in barns for a 
considerable time before threshing. 

To thresh soybeans with an ordinary 
grain separator, run the cylinder at 
ibout 350 revolutions per minute with- 


out checking the speed of the other parts. 


For seed to be used for planting, it may 
be necessary also to remove the con- 
Caves so as not to crack. 

Threshed seed should be spread not 
nore than 4 inches deep on the floor of a 
well-ventilated room and shoveled over 
trequently to prevent heating or mold- 
ng. Several weeks of good drying weath- 


er may be needed to bring the beans to 


n air-dry condition. Seed should never 


e sacked until air-dry.—H. R.H., Minn. 
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GALVANIZED SHEETS pimp 


For Better Roofing and siding 7 


pollo} 


BEST BLOOM GALVANIZED 


KEYSTONE 


RUST RESISTING COPPER STEEL 


‘Seal of Quality’ 


HEAVY COATED GALVANIZED 









ASTING service and satisfaction will be secured 
from good galvanized roofing and siding, 
with unexcelled protection from fire and weather. 
For new construction and repairs, use these high 
erade sheets that have an established reputation for 
quality and durability —and at reasonable cost. 





APOLLO Best BLoom Galvanized has been the recognized AMERICAN “SEAL OF QUALITY” Heavy Coated Galvanized 
eader since 1884 — carefully manufactured, and the best | Sheets are supplied in Corrugated and V-Crimped, 28 gauge 
known galvanized sheet on the market. } and heavier, with 2 oz. coating per square foot, These heavy 
APOLLO- KEYSTONE Galvanized embodies all the excellent coated sheets also supplied from Keystone Copper Ste« 
qualities of Ap », in addition to a KEYSTONE Rust-Resisting This Company manufactures a complete line of high grade 
Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets excel for roofing, siding, Black and Galvanized Shects, Specia] Sheets, Tin and Ter 
spouting, gutters, general sheet metal work, machinery and Plates for all known uses. Leading metal merchants s« 
mplement parts; also for bins, tanks, culve and flumes, AMERICAN products, or can readily procure them for you 


SEND FOR OUR ‘BETTER BUILDINGS” Book.ar— FREE. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Steel Sheets also produced in the South by TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
and on the Pacific Coast by COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco, Calif. 











"93 years 


% 
LEADERSHIP 


Westarted the manufacture of rubber 












(spi Po 


improved our product. Today 
the “U.S.” boot is the best 
boot we know how to make. 


scoseatril 


United States Rubber Products, Inc. 





Thorough cleaning and disin- 


~ fecti Itry hous vith 

FIGHT las) swish Ue will be found an 
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tagious diseases. Write today for 


free poultry sanitation literature. 

Dept. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mig. Co. 
200. Wacker, Chicago 
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” you are Stout 


Ahi, STYLE BOOK 


: 

( The stg BOOn , 
Stour WOMEn 
AND 3565 


ant} | 
NEW vor, 

J UST fill out the coupon 

below, and this style book 

of Slenderizing Fashions 


will be sent to you FREE. 


The latest New York and 
Paris styles, adapted for 
you by experts who have 
designed stout apparel for 
more than thirty years. 

The dress shown is of weighted 
All-Silk Flat Crepe, only 34.9 
Other silk dresses up to $19.85. 
Coats as low as $9.85. Also, hats, 
hose, shoes, underwear, all at 
prices that are amazingly low. 

For your Free Style Book, 
mail coupon below NOW. 


SILK 


; i °495 


ane Aryant 


Address # 152 
39° Street a/ Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
| LANE BRYANT, Dept. 152, New York,N.Y.! 


1 Please mail me free Style Book for stout women. 
! 


lepaarterres 


| Name 


I 

| 

1 

I 

t Address eer ree ke 1 
! I 
lTown ! 
yf you wish to receive also our Infants’ and i 
Children’s Style Book, please check here 3 


THIS GREAT BOOK 


Every farmer, every 
lover of horseflesh 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- 
ing book tells how to know horses— 
how to break them — how to train 
them — how to make mone 
master horseman. Wrtte for & toda 
— FREE, together with my specia 
offer of a course in Animal Breeding 
without cost to you. If you are inter- 
ested in Gaiting and Riding the 
saddle horse, check here () Dot today—now. You'll 
never regret it. 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 29 - « -« Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








ae LrARw AUTOS 
» JT 
“Se? and DIESELS: 


Sm £08 ANGELES 
Learn all branches Auto Repairing and Diesel op- 
eration. Train in California. Easy-to-learn, practical 

methods, under working conditions identical 
shop practice 





ey 


- 
3 $4 


rained men in demand. 
h you to qualify for good jobs. Brand-new 
ent, late models, Autos anc 
Big staff 
L Videst, largest t 
st. Est. 1905. Eur slowed t 
while learning. Mail coupon for oo from any 
BOOK. part of U. S 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Dept. 9-SF, 4000 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles. 


Send Free Book and Details of A 








o- Diesel Course, 
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Opera Comes from 
the Prairies 


[ Continued from page 15 | 


epaulets and fringe is the successful op- 
erator of a diversified farm located on the 
Cedar River. Mr. George was not an 
amateur on the stage. He had sung in 
choirs and men’s quartets for years. Part 
of his training had included private les- 
sons with Lowell E. Wells, now of Ober- 
lin Conservatory. This practical farmer 
had not considered it impossible to drive 
100 miles to the rehearsals. 

The lovely gypsy queen with her grace 
and her proud command, and her clear, 
true mezzo-soprano did not look at all 
like the successful farmer’s wife which 
she is in actual life. Mrs. Harold Nissen 
of Shelby County, her name appeared on 
the program. The program did not tell 
that she had driven 120 miles to the re- 
hearsals, or that she was Mr. Nissen’s 
real partner on a 240-acre farm and 
mother of two lovely daughters, or that 
she still found time to sing for lodges, 
programs, operettas, choruses, quar- 
tets, or that she was county chairman 
of the Iowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and that she directed a chorus of 
26 voices in her own locality. 


From out of Story County came a slim 
young farmer whom his fellow-actors 
were soon calling by his first name, Carl. 
A native genius for comedy as well as a 
splendid voice this young man brought 
to the production of the opera. As Flores- 
tein, the unsuccessful suitor, Carl Ring- 
genberg carried the comic relief to a 
sparkling last curtain. He, too, is a suc- 
cessful farmer. 

From an 8o-acre dairy farm came the 
romantic Arline, the “‘fair-haired child” 
grown up. Arline delighted her audiences 
with her well-trained soprano. Virginia 
Broome Mullane, as she is in private life, 
is actively engaged in women’s project 
work, a member of the Polk County cho- 
rus since its organization, and a soloist 
at many state conventions. 

One hundred forty miles to Ames 
for the tryouts had come a Welshman 
and with him he had brought his 23-year- 
old son. This Welshman’s name was B. 
G. Davies, and with cheeks glowing and 
fists clenched, he literally walked the 
floor while the son, Evan Davies, tried 
out for the part of Thaddeus, leading 
man. “The boy isn’t singing good today! 
Something’s the matter! He’s tired! He 
can sing Jetter than that!’’—shouted this 
father. And back of his passionate desire 
that his son do his best lay the almost 
fanatical devotion to music which is the 
heritage of the Welsh people. B. G. 
Davies himself is a Chicago University 
graduate. His musical heritage is blos- 
soming in the superb voice of his son. 
Practically all of Evan Davies’ training 
has been received at the hands of his 
father. It was as tho the clay hills of 
Monona County where he lives had 
opened up to give the prairies this pow- 
erful tenor. Brown as the gypsy whose 
part he was portraying, this young 
Thaddeus, as Polish exile turned brigand, 
was a sensation. 

In the background of this immensely 
human and unique presentation were a 
hundred human-interest stories. The ex- 
tension department had had to send out 
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MadeinstandardSquare 
and Round style or with Special 
Wide Mouth when preferred. 
FRE 64 page recipe and can- 


ning book on request. 


MASON JARS 


Hazel-Atias Glass Co., Dept.£9, Wheeling, W.Va. 














Especially those who are fit- 
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has a new set of booklets 


TIPS THAT 
MAKE TOPS 


The club leader for South 
Dakota writes— ‘They are 


service department 


certainly very well prepared 
and should be a big help to 


club members.” 


Write to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Service Department 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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nimeographed patterns of Queen Anne 
collars to the various counties in order 
that the ladies in the chorus of noblemen 
would be costumed similarly. The gay 
whirling kaleidoscopic gypsy dancers 
were true-hearted wearers of the 4-H 
club uniform. There was a certain trem- 
bling loveliness about them to those of 
the audience who knew that their little 
costumes were made by themselves from 
feed sacks, if you please, tied and dyed 
n all the colors and hues of peach, apri- 
cot, and orange. In their little ears were 
black earrings and about their warm 
young necks were black neck chains both 
made—bless their hearts—of the lead 
eg bands used to mark poultry. Their 
esounding tambourines were glorified 
cake pans which their own hands had 
levised. With quick bare feet they 
whirled upon the quriont stage as love- 
, as charming, and altogether as de- 
lightful a band of gypsies as an audience 
had ever seen or will ever see again. 

Back of the perfection of their per- 
formance lay the tireless and persistent 
efforts of Fannie R. Buchanan and her 
helpers who trained them in the folk 
dances at the county meetings. 

Singing in the chorus were two lovely 
4-H club girls who had given up oppor- 
tunities to appear in their high school 

graduation festivities in order that they 
might understudy the parts of Arline 
ana the gypsy queen. Dorothy James of 
Williamsburg and Virginia Smith of 
Onawa, without the faintest hope of ap- 
pearing in these leading parts, still felt 
just the opportunity to learn these parts 
under the direction of Tolbert McRae 
and Sidney Stone well worth the sacrifice. 
-_ On April 26 Fred R. Mitchell, Devils- 
hoof with scarlet sash and gleaming 
knife in his belt, did not show up for re- 
hearsals. Several days later he wrote to 
the musical director, “Dear Mr. McRae: I 
am so very sorry I could not get down to 
the rehearsal April 26. Our little ‘Bo- 
hemian Girl’ arrived today. She sings 
high ‘C’ with ease.” All this rich and 
interesting drama formed a warm and 
vital background for the production. 





THE prairies have waited long to sing, 
and only thru the earnestness and vision 
of those men and women engaged in 4-H 
club work have they found voice. The 
Midwest is not a drab hinterland popu- 
lated, as is sometimes pictured, with 
people devoid of cultural interest and 
expression. It is rich, alive, glowing with 
people who love and appreciate the arts 
all the more because they have not been 
put on a commercialized basis. With a 
profound sineerity and a real and vital 
appreciation, these farm men and wom- 
en and their children have derived from 
this first production of an all-rural opera 
more soul-s satisfaction and real joy than 
those of us who passively witness a met- 
ropolitan production. 

Madam Schumann-Heink would clasp 
her hands and tears of real joy would 
come to her eyes if she had witnessed 
this performance. Less than a year ago 
this grand noblewoman of the stage 

plead with a Midwest audience, “Get 
your people together in small groups—in 
tens, in twenties, and sing—sing—thus 
will you build up the musical history of 
America. It is time America is singing.” 
Those of us in the audience at this pro- 
luction of “The Bohemian Girl” re- 
membered that, and we know the prai- 
ries are entering at last into their own. 
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LOOK FOR 
THE “DATE-LINE” 


Batteries are apt to”go dead” on 
dealers’ shelves, but all Eveready 
Flashlight Batteries have a “Date- 
Line” that guarantees their FRESH- 
NESS. Fresh batteries are long- 
lived and dependable. National 
Carbon Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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Beindependent, start 
a wood sawing busi- 
ness, make bigmoney, 
finest Log and Tree Saw on earth. = terms. 
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A\DVERTISED products are in the spotlight of attention. Why? 
Because the value of advertised produc ts is known and they are the stand- 
ards by which others are compared. They are manufactured by reputable 


firms. You have seen their names and claims for years. 


You feel that you 


have known them all your life and you do not hesitate to deal with such 
firms. Unreliable companies and catch-penny schemes are not admitted 
to the advertising columns of Successful Farming. It is to our interest to 
protect you from. disappointment in goods purchased and this interest is 


backed by our ironclad guarantee: 


**We guarantee that your money will be returned or that satisfactory 
adjustment will be made, if you purchase any article advertised in 
this issue of Successful Farming which is not as represented in 


the advertisement. 


The complaint, investigation of which will be 


instituted promptly, must be submitted to us within one year after 


the advertisement appeared. 


If the article be purchased thru the 


mails, it is a condition of our guarantee that you shall have men- 
tioned Successful Farming at the time the purchase was made.” 


Every advertisement in Successful Farming is a buying guide to better 
value. Read all the advertisements—big and little—it is a : profitable habit. 
If there is not sufficient information there upon which to base your judg- 
ment, write to the advertiser. Listed below are the advertisers in this issue 
of Successful Farming who have interesting booklets and folders about their 
products which they will be glad to send you. 


Household 

“How to Can Fruits and Vegetables” 

Page 34. 

Fashion catalog ieee Mail Order Co., 

Free Folder—The Coleman 
Page 42. 
“Win With Dizzy Dean” 

Recipe & Canning Book 
Page 62. 

Style Book—Lane Bryant, Page 62. 

Special Offer—Post Toasties, Page 43. 

Pictures of Famous Americans—Postum Company, 
Page 21. 

“How to Modernize Your Farm Home” 
ful Farming, Page 37. 

Radio Catalogue—Zenith Radio Corp., Page 50. 

Stove Catalog—Kalamazoo Stove Co., Page 2. 

“Foods Men Hurry Home For” W ashburn- 
Crosby Co., Back Cover. 


-Ball Broth- 
ers Co., 
Page 34. 
Lamp & Stove Co., 


General Foods, Page 39, 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., 


—Success- 


Building Material and Supplies 
reg Buildings” —American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Page 61. 
Rest Cc latalog—The Edwards Mfg. Co., 
“Building Greater Poultry 
The Insulite Company, Page 57. 
Fence Catalog-—Kitselman Bros., Page 54. 
“Pictorial Color Chart’—The Lowe Brothers Co., 
Page 30. 
Crib Information—The Meyer Mfg. Co., 
“Painting with White-Lead” 
Company, Page 53. 


Page 52. 


Profits with Insulite” 


Page 50. 
—National Lead 


Farm Machinery and Equipment 
Garden Tractor Catalog Allied Motors Corp., 


Case 


Picking’’—J. I. 


Systems Book—Fairbanks, 
Page 60. 

Letz Catalog—Letz Feed Mill Mfg. Co., Page 46. 

Separator Catalog—The Melotte Separator, Page 
50. 


Electric 
42 


Morse & Co., 


Plant Catalog—Montgomery Ward, Page 
Water Systems Booklet 
Co., Page 54. 
Spreader Folder 

Page 48. 
Battery Guide—Universal 


-The F. E. Myers & Bro. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co., 
Battery Co., Page 54. 
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Feeding Formulas Booklets—Stover Mfg. & Engine 
Co., Page 65. 

Engine Catalog— Witte Engine Works, Page 63. 

Windmill Booklet— Woodmanse Mfg. Co., Page 52. 

Information on Farm Equipment— New Idea, Inc., 
Page 67. 


Farm Supplies 

“Livestock Market and Record Book” — 
Serum Producers, Inec., Page 52. 

Tractor Tire Ene syclopedia —The B. F. 
Company, Page 33. 

Poultry Sanitation Literature 
Mfg. Co., Page 61. 


Associated 
Goodrich 


Pennsylvania Salt 


Fence 
Fence Catalog—Interlocking Fence Co., Page 58. 


Miscellany 

Rodent Eradication Booklet—American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corporation, Page 58. 

*“How to Break and Train Horses” 
of Horsemanship, Page 62. 

School Literature—Coyne Electrical School, 
60. 

Dog Literature— 


—Beery School 
Page 


Dixie Kennels Inc., Page 48. 
Land Booklet . S. Funston, Page 50. 
Dealer Book—Furst & Thomas, Page 65. 
Glover's Dog Book—Glover’s, Page 46. 
Farm Land Literature—J. . Haw, Page 59. 
Dog Catalog <x ws Page 60. 
Farm Land Book—E. C. Leedy, Page 54. 
~ Opportunity Book McSweeny Schools, Page 
no Book on Auto-Diesel 
Schools, Page 62. 
“Sergeant’s Dog Book” 
Corporation, Page 50. 
Dog Literature—Ramsey Creek Kennels, Page 59. 
Book About the Feet—Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Page 58. 
L eaflets—Successful Farming, Page 60. 
> That Make Tops”—Successful Farming, Page 


Course— National 


Polk Miller 


Products 


sae Information—Victor Soap Co., Page 58. 
Seed, Nursery and Garden 
Special Offer—Stark Bro’s Nurseries, Page 54. 


Baby Chicks and Poultry 


See Page 58. 





Laughing at Life 


**Mabel, where's that clean 
collar | ordered for today?” 


QUOTES FROM THE NEWS 


Burnet, Texas, “Bulletin” 
LOST—Between Burnet and Bertram 
Wednesday morning, box containing 
lady and baby clothing. Leave at Bulle- 
tin office. 
* * * 
Texas Paper 
The bride was downed with a charm- 
ing white georgette crock trimmed with 
white satin over which fell a full length 
veil. 
+ * * 
Ohio Paper 
SIX LOSE LIVER IN FOREST LAKE. 
* * * 
Lamar, Mo., Democrat 
Mrs. W. A. Jeffers, in poor health for 
several months is not so well now. 
x * * 
Texas Paper 
MEN—Three local openings, good 
earnings, car essential but not necessary. 


‘ & 
' 4h, th ta, WALT 
F WE TERBERO~ 


Alf's City Cousin: “Holstein? Is she Jewish?” 


“Sorry, but from now on there's to be 
a charge for his rain predictions!" 








Sundown 
| Continued from page 18 | 


window that stared vacantly out over 
the old woodpile underneath had no glass. 

Mike said, “Get inside and make it 
snappy.” 

“No,” said Lecog. ‘“No, I don’ go in 
zees place!” 

Whitey waved his gun. “Get in.” 

There was a look of fear in the guide’s 
face as, protesting, he followed Blaine 
nto the cabin. Inside Mike and Whitey 
sat down on the two broken chairs. Mike 
passed cigarettes to Whitey and the 
novelist, took one for himself, struck a 
match and held the light for Whitey and 
Blaine. He was about to light his own 
when Whitey knocked his hand down. 

“No three on a match—you'll jinx us.” 

Mike lit another match, smiled, “Well, 
Frenchy, what you afraid of in this 
place? It’s a little dark, but nice and 
homey.” 

Lecoq shivered. “‘Zees a bad place. No 
one evair use heem. You know why? Eet 
ees haunted!” 

The group stirred. ““Nuts!”’ said Mike. 

“You laugh, but eet ees so. Many 
years ago an old man he trap here. When 
spring come one year—he don’ come 
back. We go find heem and he’s here on 
zees floor, dead. Zee furs, scatter all 
aroun’, tore to pieces. A young fellow 
try eet next. We find heem dead zat 
winter. He’s ripped an’ cut, zee furs are 
torn again. We cross ourselves, wrap zee 
body, an’ go.” 

Whitey and Mike squirmed, and a 
shudder ran thru Allison Blaine. “What 
killed him, Joe?” he asked. 

“No one know. Hees frien’, Pierre, 
say he fin’ out. Everyone try stop heem, 
but one night he come out to keel eet. 
Two days later Pierre come back talking 
like fool; crazy mad. He say just as zee 
sun go down he hear a howl. He get hees 
gun and wait. He hear another how! an’ 
zen, in ze window, he see zee loup-garou, 
zee ghost wolf-dog. Eet ees a devil in 
wolf body. He pull up hees gun—Pierre, 
hee’s a good shot—an’ shoot four time. 
Zee loup-garou laugh and jump for 
heem. He run out zee door an’ run all 
night. You no can keel ghost wolf. Hee’s 
a spirit. By Gar, I, Joe Lecoq, have hear 
heem howl an’ I| leave fast. Always 
at sundown he come een zee window. He 
keel everyone or drive zem crazy. To- 
night, soon, we all die.” 

The sun was just setting and dark 


shadows were blackening the inside of 


the cabin. A low wind mourned thru the 
trees and a faint moon showed above. 

The silence was broken by a long howl. 
The kidnappers paled. Blaine’s face 
swung to the window and his eyes went 
wide in pure terror. Mike and Whitey 
followed his gaze—and saw a gray, sharp- 
fanged muzzle framed against the light. 
Their guns clattered to the floor from 
limp fingers. 

Joe Lecog snatched the guns and cov- 
ered them. 

“You move; I shoot!” 

A great dog jumped thru the window 
and went over to the guide, wagging its 
tail. Joe grinned at Allison Blaine. 

“My dog, Jacques, he always come 
back for dinner when zee sun go down 
in’ at home he zinks eet’s a cute trick al- 
ways to come in zee window. You know, 
Meester Blaine, I, Joe Lecoq, I can tell 
ome story too, hein?” 
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Farm Thrift Plan 
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EN-AR-CO MOTOR OIL 


is made with most exacting care. It is a wear-proof oil that 
stands up under the hardest tasks of farm or road. 


Back of En-ar-co Motor Oil and other En-ar-co Lubricants is 
over a Half-Century of Refining experience. 


Lubrication at its best in either gasoline 


BEES NEVER 
SCRATCH THEIR 


OWN HIVES 





motors or Diesel engines. 


The NATIONAL REFINING Co. 


Refiner of 


WHITE ROSE GASOLINE 
NATIONAL LIGHT KEROSENE 


562 Hanna Bidg._ « 


Cleveland, Ohio 








NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


$15,000 in premiums in an entirely 
new dairy cattle program. 
Breeders of heavy producing animals of ap 
proved type will find real opportunities in 
dicated in the Prize List available on request 
Dairy farmers, those who plan to buy foun 
dation stock and all others interested in see 
ing 1,000 head of America’s best representa- 


tives of all the dairy breeds, are invited to 
the ringside. 
Special Feature —the Dairy Derby 
Take advantage of the 


Railroad Fares 
or 
Fill up the Car and Come 
Park on the grounds. 


OCTOBER 12-19, 1935 


s0W 


Arena—Saint Louis, Mo. 


NATIONAL DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
511 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








Be a 
McNess Man 


No Time Like 


Now to Get in— 
Make up to $75 a week 


It’s notrick tomake up to$12 
a day when you use yourcarasa McNess 
**Store on Wheels.” Farmers are buying 
everything they canfrom McNess men. 
Attractive business-getting prizes, also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 
This business is depression-proof 


Your 
We Supply Capital—Start Now! Ba '/.\4 
There’s no better work anywhere — 

pays well, permanent, need no experience to start and 
we cupety capital to help you get started quick. You 
start making money first day. Write at once for Mc- 
Ness Dealer k—tells all—no obligation. (92-A) 


FURST & THOMAS, 244 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 













UseYour 
CAR 
to Raise 





THE STOVER 





HAMMER MILL 


ding Cost 35% By Avoiding 
Waste and Converting Roughage and 
Stalks Into More Meat, Milk and Eggs 








To mak t from live stock during this 

B oe 9 year of shor ps and high grain prices, 

2 f ou must feed 3 cattle on what you form 
T 7 you mus' j o 

STOVER erly used for 2. Every pound of home 








Burr and | 
Hammer | 


Mills 


grown feed should be made to deliver its 
full fattening value. The best way to do 
this is to mix and grind grains, rou 


aah 
and stalks with a Stover Hammer Mill. 

















Grinds for 14 less 
than custom mills. 
Saves its cost the 
first year, feeding 
15 cattle Eams : 
you money grinding feeding formulas and hints for 
for neighbors balancing rations. 


Dept 
STOVER MFG.& ENGINE CO.,Freeport,iil, —U-9 


FREE BOOKS 
_| That tell how, when and why 


to grind feed. Contain 101 





WAGON MAN 


L_We Furnish Capital — 


A large, responsible, successful, 45-year-old company 
makes this surprising offer to honest and ambitious men. 
Let us start you in this permanent, big-paying business 
which you own and control for yoursel 

Invest no i yne in merchandise! Complete stock 








of more than 170 quality products for farm and city 
homes furnished en credit. You pay when goods are sold. 
Become an authorized MeConnon Dealer. Big Value 
Combination Deals and fast selling Specials for 
quick sales and profits. Excellent opportunity, for a 
good living and extra money to save each week. Those 
first to write will be given first consideration 
Write McCennon & Company, “The House of 
Friendly Service’, Desk 72-JD, Winona, Minnesota. 
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WdueEN cutting corn I save 
backaches by notching the 

corn knife as shown in Drawing 

No. 1. It works remarkably well 

in picking up stalks of corn and does 
not weaken the blade.—E. F., Ind. 


For the tenant who wishes to save his 
wife endless steps carrying water from 
the well, the device shown in Drawing 
No. 2 will be interesting. It is necessary 
to obtain the consent of the landlord be- 
fore putting in this equipment and in 
order to remove it from the premises, the 
tenant should have an agreement writ- 
ten into the lease. Of course there are 
places where the land does not slope 
right for such a dev ’. S.-C., Nebr: 


I have built an interesting scrapbook 
for small children from Ruth Elaine 
Wilson’s stories of Mr. Benny Blue. 
Each month they are pasted, and fur- 
nish hours of amusement for little visi- 


tors.—D. W., N. Dak. 


Years of life are added to our fence 
posts made from elm, ash, and other 
common woods. They are painted with a 
mixture made of 1 gallon linseed oil, to 
which enough powdered charcoal has 


been added to obtain a consistency of 


thick paint. Then one-half pint of tur- 
pentine is added, and | or 2 coats applied 
to the posts, which are allowed to dry 
thoroly before setting.—T. S., Nebr. 


In our state the termite destroys 
wooden fence posts below and at the 
ground line. We sharpen our posts as 
soon as they are made and stand them 
for 36 hours in a barrel one-third full of 
waste crankcase oil. It penetrates enough 
to keep out insects.—W. C., Mo. 


From old automobile license plates I 
cut the large numbers, which prove very 
useful for numbering very many places 


about the farmyard.—R. T. L., Wis. 


SuccessFuL Farmine, September, 1935 


PIPE, DOWN FLOW —- 
50 GALLON BARRELS _ 


A PAGE WRITTEN 
BY OUR READERS 


To keep our paint brushes soft when a 
job continues over a considerable period 
of time, we wrap them in Cellophane 
before temporary storage.—O. W., Okla. 


Plows or other equipment which has 
become badly rusted may be cleaned by 
mixing about one-half can of concen- 
trated lye in enough water to form a sort 
of paint. When this is allowed to stand 
from three to five hours before using the 
plow, it will loosen the rust so it will 
come off immediately when it is under 
pressure.—No signature, Dorset, Ohio. 


The dusts commonly used to control 
diseases of corn have proved helpful to 
me in protecting corn and other seed in 
storage from mice. I add a little dust to 
the empty sack and scatter thru as it is 
being filled. A little on top is also needed. 
As these dusts are poisonous, grain so 
treated must be protected and used only 
for seed.—G. G. L., Iowa. 


When I am obliged to use a nervous 
team picking corn, I tie a long rope to 
the end of the lines and leave it hanging 
over the box so it drags on the ground be- 
hind the wagon. If the team starts to 
run, I can always catch the rope before 
it gets away from me.—F. C., Iowa. 


For a three-horse equalizer 

to be used where there is a 

tongue, I have found the device 
indicated in Drawing No. 3 very 
satisfactory. The horses must be kept 
even on this outfit if they are all to pull 
alike. It is a very simple outfit to con- 
struct from farm miscellany.—E. S., Il. 


When taking down the screens each 
fall, go over them on both sides of wire 
with a rag moistened with linseed oil. 
This treatment will lengthen the life of 
the wire many times.—W. A. F., IIl. 


A very handy shut-off and control for 
our windmill was made from the hand 
lever off an old plow. It is far easier to 
operate than any of the makeshifts to be 


found.—F. T. C., Nebr. 


When bracing .a fence, I auger a one- 
half-inch hole three inches deep in each 
end of the brace and also into the posts 
where the brace is to be placed. Into the 
ends of the brace pieces of iron six inches 
long are driven. When they are set into 
the post, brace will not slip.—C. K., Mo. 


When the doors in my car sag and are 
hard to open, [ unscrew the lower hinge 
and place a thin piece of leader under tt. 
The hinge is then screwed in place and 
the door is raised enough to close easily 
again.—R. M., Iowa. 


We have cut the evener for our four- 
section harrow in two. The parts are 
hinged so they may be easily separated, 
making it possible to pile two sections 
on top of the others. It is very handy to 
get thru gates.—E. W. D., Ill. 


To prevent backfiring and the ensuing 
danger of fire when gasoline engines are 
used to bale hay or straw, we attach a 
large, flexible hose to the air intake and 
let it extend partly into a large rag can 
half filled with water.—M. G. S., Mo. 








































fre Ready for the CORN HARVEST 


NEW IDEA CORN 
ytd PICKER 


HOW 















, + 1E NEW IDEA Two-Row Corn Picker 

snaps, husks and loads into the wagon, 12 
to 18 acres ot corn aday ° Pic ks « lean ;gets the 
ears even from the down stalks. Saves 3 to 6 
cents a bushel on harvesting costs. A one- 
man machine. Pull type; operated by power 
take-off. Quickly hitched to any two or 


three plow tractor with power take-off. 


Ask about the NEW IDEA Wag- 
on. For every hauling job. I ight 
er running, easier handled and 
stronger. Reasonably priced. 


AR Se — 




















TE . 
. 
i a ft acy 
Qe Ty K & Noe CAs a 
Steel — Sa i 
Farm Wagon \«_\ mis | 
i 
: 
! 
San those who 
want tomake the 
most out of their 
fodder, NEW IDEA . 
offers two high grade 
Husker-Shredders 
- —a 6-roll with a capacity of 50 to 90 
a bushels per hour and a 4-roll with a ca- 
ce pacity of 25 to 45 bushels per hour. Both 
ry machines husk clean and blow the cut or 
pt shredded stover into mow or silo. Both 
ill are strictly modern design with safety 
“| clutch to protect operator. Ordinary 
nes fodder is largely wasted, but shredded 
rhe stover is eaten and relished even by 
re young stock. It equals timothy hay 
il. in nutriment. 
of 
i NCE more corn is king. This year you will cer- 
an tainly want tosave everyear andget yourcrop __ its superiority on thousands of farms. The corn that 
be cribbed at the earliest possible moment. With __ it saves over hand picking, often pays for it alone. In 
the assistance of NEW IDEA Corn Machinery, you _ addition, it shortens by many days the time required 
e- can be ready to make the most of your opportunity. _ for harvesting and greatly reduces costs. Or if you have 
ch ‘ ; livestock to feed, investi the NEW IDE: sker- 
ts The NEW IDEA Two-Row Corn Picker has proven ee war deah*y ste ane he IDEA Husker 
ce Shredders. The 6-roll for heaviest custom work and the 
es 4-roll for individual farms. Remember that a plentiful 
to Portable Elevators for Horse supply of roughage is important and shredded stover 
i Trul i abl has real feed value. Mail the coupon today for com- 
ruly modern portabie ; ; - 
re clvatorsforhandhingboth plete information. 
ze time, labor and money. 
it. A ~ nae line to meet all 
id _ NEW IDEA, Inc. 
ly Coldwater Ohio 
Factories at Coldwater, Ohio and Sandwich, Illinois 
ir- 
re 
d NEW IDEA, Inc., Dept. 119, Coldwater, Ohio 
ain You may send me information on items marked. 
i oem Pamewe. . ......50. Hand Corn Shellers. . . . . | Gasoline Engines ....... oO 
to INCORP ORATED Husker-Shredde BD. ccssece : lower Comm Shellers p+ eave : ‘Scanemn... soneee Cj 
Steel Farm Wagons..... oO Manure Spreaders. ..... . O lay Loaders ious okt 
£ re rr \agi Portable Elevators. ..... O Feed Mixers ..........- 0 Side Delivery Rakes... .. 0 
E 1p laa) e la) a PeNGEY 66 KhGs 0c cowecrsececcaeshbss cb dbeyeensesntoeoesees cupieesews samessbRece 


HOW INVESTING ONLY ?/10¢ MORE 
MAY SAVE YOU 56¢ 


IN FLOUR 


IN MAKING THIS 


—A MOUTH-WATERING, NEW KIND OF CAKE DESSERT MEN SIMPLY CAN'T RESIST.. 


_Siunohine Cake Deooert 


Noted Cooking Expert Urges Women to 
Adopt New “‘Kitchen-tested’’ Method, 
Designed to Save Millions of Dollars 
In American Homes by Eliminating 


the Principal Cause of Baking Failures 


A Quicker, Simpler and Surer— 
Hence More Economical—Way to 


Baking Success 


WORLD-NOTED COOKING EXPERT 


HE most costly cake is not the one that 

calls for the most butter, eggs or flour. 
The truly expensive cake is the cake you make 
and throw away because it fails you in the 
baking! 


Millions of women are realizing this today! 
And millions are turning to the ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested’’ method of eliminating the most fre- 
quent cause of baking failures. 


**Saved” 2/10c —Lost 56e 


In this connection the following letter from 
Mrs. Leslie L.. Hughes, of Minneapolis, is 
typical of the. thousands of Jetters that have 
been received. She writes: 


‘Falling victim to the lure of a low price tag 
on flour has surd@y tatgtit me a lesson in bak- 
ing economy tha6éI won’t forget for alpyg time, 


> i 
“After using GOLD MEDAL ‘K@ichen- tested’ 
Flour for almost four years, I recently bought 
a sack of flour that was selling for slightly less. 
I used it in making a ‘Sunshine Cake Dessert’ 
that I intended to serve at a bridge luncheon. 
It was such a dismal failure I was almost 
ready to cry. 


“So I just sat down and did some measuring 
and figuring. Here’s what I found. The total 
cost, as it came out of the oven, was 56c, in- 
cluding 1.3c for the cup of cheaper flour. (If 
I had used GOLD MEDAL it would have cost 
only 2/10c more.) So in attempting a 2/10c 

ing I actually lost 56c—to say nothing of 


GOLD MEDAL’S EXTRA VALUES: 
FREE SILVERWARE... FREE RECIPES 


Aitchen-tested 


Ame na, mans me 


Why Not Now? 





Note the Betty Crocker Recipe Folder con- 
taining 15 recipes for “Foods Men Hurry 
Home For" given Free inside every size sack. 
Back cover of this folder is Gold Medal Sil- 

verware Coupon good for Wm. Rogers & Son 

Fine Quality Silverware... .1f you want to 

build your silverware set more quickly, also 

save the coupons given with other famous 

Gold Medal products—Wheaties, Bisquick 

and Softasilk Cake Flour. 


=e 


e” 


= 
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SUNSHINE CAKE DESSERT RECIPE FREE WITH 14 OTHERS INSIDE EVERY SIZE SACK 
Sunshine Cake Dessert—a gorgeous new kind of Cake Dessert that’s simply irresistible. Guaranteed to make 
any husband say, “‘Great!"’ Free recipe for this and 14 other “‘Foods Men Hurry Home For’’ given inside every 

size sack of GOLD MEDAL “‘Kitchen-tested”’ Flour. (Recipes changed every 3 months.) 


the trying position it put me in with no dessert 
ready for my luncheon. 

“‘Needless to say,-whenever I buy flour now, I 
insist on GOLD MEDAL. No more price tag 
flour buying for me.” 


And, what Mrs. Hughes found, you, too, will 
find when you change to GOLD MEDAL “‘Kitch- 
en-tested’”’ Flour. 


The development of this new type of flour has 
simplified baking to an amazing degree. And 
has banished the principal cause of baking 
failures—lack of uniformity in the flour used. 
There are two reasons why this is so— 

First: GoLD MEDAL “‘Kitchen-tested’”’ Flour is 
milled from selected types of wheat—the finest 
that is grown. 

Second: Each batch is tested in an ordinary 
oven just like yours before it goes to you—tested 
for absolute uniformity of results in making 
pies, pastry, cakes and bread. 

As aresult, the flour you get acts the same way 
every time you bake. No guesswork—nio costly 
failures. No wonder that recently in one 
month alone 282,268 women switched to GOLD 
MEDAL “Kiichen-tested’”’ Flour. 


The 15 Recipes for “‘Foods Men Hurry Home 
For” (given free inside every size sack and 
changed every three months) are likewise 
““Kitchen-tested”’ for simplicity, economy and 
perfect results. And each one has the mouth- 


watering allure that will make any husband 
say, ““Great!”’ 

To meet the requirements of any family, GOLD 
MEDAL Flour comes in a number of convenient 
size sacks. Every size truly is economical be- 
cause GOLD MEDAL is “Kitchen-tested’”’ for 
uniform results—your insurance against bak- 
ing failures. Remember, however, if you can 
use a larger size, you get more fof your money. 


Convince Yourself — At ‘Our Risk 


If you want to test GoLD MEDAL “‘Kitchen- 
tested’’ Flour before buying, we will send you 
enough with the recipe to make the cake shown 
here, free and postpaid. Write to address below 


Or better still—buy a full-size sack from your 
grocer and make a real test this week. Thus 
you'll get the full fun of winning your family’s 
applause with several of the delightful .new 
“Kitchen-tested” recipes that are given free in- 
side every sack. We'll sti/l take all the risk. If 
the results aren’t entirely satisfactory—if you 
aren’t better pleased than ever before—write to 
Betty Crocker saying you weren’t satisfied. 
Tell the price you paid, enclose the empty sack 
and your money will be refunded. Start baking 
the “‘Kitchen-tested” way immediately. You'll 
be glad you did. 3589-S 


Dept. SF-9, WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 


of Copr. 1935, by General Mills, In 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





ELICIOUS CAKE OR PASTRY, 


ER TODAY, WITH TRULY 


BLE BAKED FOODS FROM 


OR ANY K 
PROFESSIONAL 
YOUR BAKER ARE 


ND OF BREAD, REMEMBER THE EASIEST WAY OF ALL 


SKILL, TRANSFORMS WHEAT, 


DELICIOUS, ECONOMICAL, COMPLETELY 


OUR OUTSTANDING SOURCE OF 


WHOLES 


IS TO ORDER IT FROM YOUR GROCER OR YOUR BAKEF 


FOOD ENERGY, INTO DELICIOUS, 


IME. SERVE THEM GENEROUSLY 





